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'PAINE's AGE or REASON: 
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HE intereſts of Revelation in every age, have 


either been oppoſed by the malice of enemies, or 


betrayed by the indiſcretion of friends. In the 
prime val ages of the world, it found: a powerful 
adverſary in the ignorance and barbariſm of the 
times. No ſooner did the rays of Revelation, 
-which then were fceble, and ſolitary, and ſcattered, 
deſcend from on high, than they were extin- 
. in the darkneſs winch inveſted the land. 


As it encrenſed in luſtre and 3 the circle 
of its influence, new opponents ſtarted up, and 
new ſources of oppoſition were opened. The 
ſtandard of idolatry was erected i in proud defiance 
of the God of Paleſtine, and the principles of the 
true religion, which were early delivered, were 
ſoon n confounded with the fictions of the Heathen 

. TOE 


— — 


e 
Mythology. The prophets, to whom were en- 
truſted the ſacred oracles, were ſpurned, and per- 
ſecuted, and lain by their ungrateful countrymen, 
and the prieſts to whom the ſervice of religion 
was committed, were driven from the altars at 
which they miniſtred, and in a foreign land were 
compelled to pay the ranſom of their lives by 
kneeling at the ſhrines of ſtrange Gods, whom 
neither they nor their fathers knew. 
When in the fulneſs of time the ſun of right- 
eouſneſs aroſe, in whom all the lines of prophecy 
centered, revelation ſhone with an effulgence un- 
known before. The ſtrength of oppoſition 1 in- 
creaſed i in proportion. The heathen raged, the 
| princes of the earth combined againſt the anointed 
of the Lord. The Jew and the Gentile, the 
Greek and the Barbarian, the Phariſee and the 
Saducee were content to drop their mutual ani- 
moſities for a time, and with one accord to con- 
ſpire | in defeating the purpoſe of the Almighty. 


In ſpite of their b n by the gentle 
arts of perſuaſion, and the native force of truth, 
the religion of Jeſus was rapidly propagated thro⸗ 
Afi ia, Africa, and Europe, Churches were planted 
in every country; the followers of the Prince of 
Peace daily multiplied ; their numbers and re- 
ſpectability damped the zeal of their adverſaries ; 
and the increaſing triumphs of Chriſtianity, cir- 

cumſeribed 


T3, 


f eumſcribed the empire- of Heatheniſm within a 
narrower compaſs than the world had ever wit. 


neſſed. 


But no ſooner did the Church find herſelf ſecure 
from the attacks of external foes, than the monſter 
of diſcord aroſe within her walls, and ſounded the 
alarm of controverſial war. Her ſons, with tu- 
multuous uproar, were muſtered in hoſtile bands, 
and the ties of conſanguinity burſt before the fierce 
effuſions of party zeal. The temple of God, 
which, when it came down from Heaven, exhi- 
bited one fair and ſtately ſtructure, was garbled 
by the hands of adverſe aſſailants into a rude maſs 


of disjointed materials; and its doctrines, like ſo 


many ſtones, each graſped according to his weight, 
and daſhed in the teeth of his antagoniſt! Creeds 


and confeſſions, framed of words without ſenſe, 


and ſubſcribed with zeal without meaning, in the 
idea of thoſe turbulent ſons of controverſy ſup- 
_ planted that pure and undefiled religion, which 
is. before God and the Father. The ſcholaſtic 
| jargon of philoſophy was ſubſtituted in their diſ- 
- * courſes in room of the mild ſimplicity of the 
Goſpel. In their general Councils excommunica- 
tions and anathemas were iſſued without diſtinction 
againſt all who had the preſumption to arrogate 
the right of judging for themſelves in mattery of 
conſcience, Religious feuds and holy wars fol- 
lowed apace, and the prophecy of Jeſus, that he 
B 2 was 


77 


Was not come to ) ſend peace on earth, but a ſword 
was Ny fulfilled. 


After the 88 of controyerſy had {| in ſome. 
meaſure ſubſided, and a more enlightened philo- 
ſophy had liberated the minds of men from the 
ſhackles of ignorance, which authority had been 
wont to impoſe, they run to the oppoſite extreme, 
and in the licentiouſneſs of Deiſm, endeavoured 
to atone to the freedom of their minds for their 
former tameneſs of ſpirit, In France and Italy, 
about the middle of the 16th century, the abettors 
of this ſyſtem firſt called the public attention. 
Toward the beginning of laſt century the prin- 
ciples of Deiſm made their way into England; 
and in the preſent age they found an able ſupport 
in ſome of our moſt diſtinguiſhed literary cha- 
racters. But ingenious and ſubtle, as their rea- 
ſonings were, and copious as the writings of ſome 
of them are in the embelliſhments of language, 
the fallacy of their principles have been clearly 
detected, and their arguments compleatly over- 
turned, in the maſterly apologies . ſome of our 
divines, 


— 


As late, however, as the year 1784, Thomas 
Paine comes forward to take his leave of the 
| public, boldly avows himſelf a Deiſt, and as an 
apology for his creed, rakes up the dying embers 


of « a few SOT which 1 ſuppoſe no perſon but 
| himſelf 


| 


1 would bat ts as containing one 
fpark that was capable of being revived. A daring 
ſpirit of innovation, which is diſguſted with what- 
ever bears the ſtamp of antiquity, and is conti- 
nually buſted: in projecting new arrangements for 
the moral and political conduct of mankind, ſeems 
to form a prominent feature in the character of 
Mr. Paine, Tis not long ſince he proſcribed the 
governments of Europe, new modelled the plans 
of political ceconomy, made an effort to releaſe 
mankind from the ſhackles in which his pene- 
1 trating eye ſaw them bound, proclaimed the 
triumphs, of equaljry, and ſung the funeral dirge 
of kings. But the world did not liſten to the 
ſong of the Syren ; his ſpell was ſuddenly diſſolved, 
and his enchantments lott their power to deceivye. 
8 His attempts are baffled, but his ſpirit is not "i 
broken. The redoubtable hero of the Rights of 
Man, having ingloriouſly terminated his political 
. career in the ſecret receſs of Pariſian dungeon, . 
1 110 the cudgels of infidelity, and forms the 
| hardy defign of demoliſhing the pillars of our 
religion, Reaſon is conjured to his aid; and 
by its incantations, Jeſus of Nazareth is called to 
bow, and the fabric of e to N 


It i is the glory of the age in which we live, that 

it is an age of reaſon. Philoſophy hath unrolled . 
her ample page, and ſcience hath diffuſed her light 
to guide us in the ſearch of truth, Free and can- 
| e 


3 


; 8 + 6 7 . 
id inquiry TF never diſcountenanced, ſtatements. 
of difficulties are patiently heard, and objections 
are never repelled till they are anſwered, implicit 
faith is no longer recommended, and truth, from 
Whatever quarter it comes, will find a warm and 
general reception. In ſuch a period, I have no 
doubt that Mr. Paine's publication will meet with 
a candid peruſal, though I have too high an opini- 
on of the diſcernment of the age to flatter him with 
the hopes of a numerous ſect of adherents. When 
the Philoſophers of old, were wrangling about their 
Cryſtaline ſky, and their vortex of æther, the Pla- 
nets revolved equally unmindful of the new ſyſtems 
and of the old. The champion of equality may 


OL. declaim on the unpreſcriptible rights of man, and 


the abſurdity of monarchical power, he may de- 
cry religious eſtabliſhment, as monopolies of pow- 
er and profit, and he may ſlander revelation as an 
impoſture; but, for the comfort of man, I truſt 
Kings will fit on their Thrones, when Paine is gone 
to his Fathers ; church eſtabliſhments will exiſt, 
when his rights of man are no more known, and 
the Bible will be read, when the age of reaſon has 
| paſſed down the ſtream of oblivion. 
Mr. Paine has conducted his inveſtigation with- 
out much regard to method, and frequently inter- 
ſperſed miſcellaneous obſervations, which are lit- 
tle connected with the ſubjects of diſcuſſion. In- 
deed, , through the whole of the e there 1 is a 
| | much 


LY 
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mich greater proportion of illiberal ſatyr, andi im- 
pertinent witticiſm; than are conſiſtent with a ſe- 
rious and impartial examination of truth. The 
; greateſt praiſe which we can beſtow on this pro- 
duction, is, that it is perfectly conſiſtent, not per- 
haps with the former ſentiments, but with the other 
principles of the author. In his political tracts he 
found the ſcriptures the beſt engine, which he 
could uſe to play off his inſidious doctrines upon the 
minds of the people. Accordingly he perverted 
ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, which ſeemed to of- 
fer the ſtrongeſt ſanction to his ſchemes, in order 
to impoſe upon the unwary, who have no idea of 
a man writing with an intention to deceive, and 
who will not believe that the Preſs is ever ſo far 


0 proſtituted, as to become a vehicle of falſehood 


and miſrepreſentation. But ſcanty, as his intellect 
may be, he ſaw an inconſiſtency between the prin- 
ciples of republicaniſm and thoſe of revelation; 

and to ſcreen himſelf from the charge, he openly 


facrifices his religious eels at the ſhrine of his 
favourite God” + 


5 - Republicaniſm and Deiſm, have the moſt] inti- 
mate alliance in principle, and have ſeldom long 
been ſeparated in practice. Both are founded up- 
on a high, but falſe idea of the uniformity and per- 
fection of the human character. Republicaniſm 
ſuppoſes that every man is wiſe enough to be his 
oy legiſlator, and that * laws of a free ſtate will 


8 always 


TEL! 


always poſſes neigh ſufficient to be their own ex- 
ecutioners. It ſuppoſes the line of natural and 
moral perfection to be drawn, human attainments 


in knowledge and in virtue, regularly to extend to 


the limits it preſcribes none to ſurpaſs and none 
to fall ſhort of the appointed mark -an equality 

of rights to follow as the conſequence and the 
excellence of the ſyſtem to conliſt in every ſubject 


being his own ruler, and every ruler his own ſub- 


ject. Deiſm implies an univerſal capacity in man, 7 
of diſcovering the Creator i in his works; and from 

the preſent arrangements of providence, of infer- 

ring the nature and certainty of his future deſ- 
tination. It implies, a natural penetration to diſ- 
cover his duty, a natural will and ability to perform 
it, and a natural power, by means of theſe ſervices, 
to render himſelf acceptable 1 in the Nun of God. 


It is not W 1 e/T' then, in the hiſtory of the 
world, to find theſe ſyſtems ſo often conjoined. In 
modern times the inftance of France is recent in 
our minds, Before the laſt century produced a 
claſs of writers, who aſſumed the title of cecono- 
miſts,” and whoſe object it was to propagate the 
principles of ſcepticiſm and political licentiouſneſs, 
the French were noted for their regard to religion. 
It was mingled indeed with much ſuperſtition; but 
the ſuperſtition was harmleſs, when compared with 
that deſtitution of principle, by which it has been 


ſupplanted. A revolution in Church and ſtate, 


was 


Ls 
* 
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was the end ah [I the Economiſts ind En- 


f cyclopediſts propoſed, and which they laboured co 


effectuate with an induſtrious zeal. As their! num- 
bers encreaſed, and their writings circulated, they 
_ ſpread the direful contagion of ſpiritual i innovation 
and political diſcontent. Infidelity and contempt 
for the civil magiſtrate advanced with equal pro- 
greſſion. At length the revolutionary ſignal was 
given. The Pillars of the throne” were ſhaken by 
the dreadful howl of popular fury. A benignant 
prince calmly ' ſuffered the abridgment of his pre- 
rogative, and the ſceptre which he had ſwayed in 
righteouſneſs and mercy, was uſurped by a band 
2 lawleſs banditti, avaricious of plunder, and pant- 
ing for blood. The Church eſtabliſhment was 
the object oftheir fury, and her revenues were the de- 
voted prey. The ſanctity of the temples of God 
was violated by the ſacriligious hands of hired aſ- 
ſaſſins; their treaſures were. pilfered, their lands 
were confiſcated, and the miniſters of religion were 
forced into exile. Still however there was a King, 
and therefore the profeſſion of religion was not 
wholly abandoned. But the ſpirit of popular fiction 
is reſtleſs, and democratical rage is unſatiable. It 
was not enough to have ſpoiled their Sovereign of 


his ancient rights, and to have reſtricted i in every 


particular the operations of the executive power. 
The Crown was found to be forfeited, and an ab- 
decation of the Throne was proclaimed. But this 
was not enough, he was hurtied from the palace 
ki ; 2 1 


* 10 J „ bes te 
1 the dungeon, 3 in the cell at's common ma- 
lefactor, vas doomed to drag the load of life, Even 
this was not enough, The tygers of the republic 
toared for the blood of their Soyereign. Juſtice 
was inſulted with the mockery of a trial; the mur- 
derous decree was paſſed; the unreſiſting Prince 
' was led to the. ſcaffold, and ſtained with his blood 
the annals of France. When Chriſtianity witneffr- 
ed the awful ſcene, ſhe hung her drooping head, 
and mourned over the dying protector of her rights. 
The forebodings which ſhe felt were quickly reali- 
zed. Her altars are deſerted, and her temples are 
prophaned; her worſhip is neglected; her ſabbaths 
are obliterated, and Deiſm is recognized by. the 
Republic, one and ane as its ee re- 
e : 


We have found Mr. Paine' s religious creed p per- 
rirltly conſiſtent with his political opinions, but 
more chan conſiſtency j is requiſite to give any ſyſ- 
tem a claim upon general reception. It muſt be 
weighed i in the balance. of truth, and tried by the 
PRs. touch-ſtone of ſound FIND: 


1 hall not. A Mr. Paine i in al his eccentric by 
2 I over the field of controverſy, but ſhall 
_ endeavour to reduce his arguments into different 
_ claſſes, and anſwer them in a more ſyſtematic ar⸗ 
nangement than he has conſtructed. All his ob- 
_ Jeftions are directed either et the authenticity 


3 | and 
3. * 4 | _— | ; ? 


| L 
and ended ret the books of 1 ahi 
teſtimony of the Apoſtles as hiſtorians of facts; 
the importance of revelation, or What is called ts 
internal and external evidence; and by treating of 
thoſe” particulars in their order, we ſhall have an 
opportunity of en ben b the She ens Ros 1 
me per aa ON | 
; FI 41 71 
* eveſiginng the cu ot 427 V ebe re- 
* the hiſtorical truth of the facts recorded, 
muſt always form the firſt ſubject of enquiry. If 
Jeſus and his Apoſtles never lived; if the prophecies 
contained in the ſcriptures never were delivered; 
or, if the miracles there recorded, never. were 
wrought; or even through care leſneſs, mis fortune, 
or deſign, the original text be ſo mutilated; altered, 
and corrupted, as not to give a faithful relation of 
what really happened, it is vain to found their claims 
to a ſuperior deſcent upon facts, which may be 


* 


ſhewn never to have exiſted; or if they did exiſt, 


are ſo groſsly miſrepreſented, that they cannot be 
depended on. Now, ſays Mr. Paine How much 
or what part of the books, called the new Teſs 
« tament, was written by the perſons whoſe names 
* they bear, is what we can know nothing Of as 
Of the Authenticity of the ſcriptures, we have 
much greater evidence, than of any equally ancient 
compoſition. They are frequently quoted by con- 


temporary hiſtorians ; enemies as well as friends to 


e as the writings of the men to whom 
C2 they 


F | 


CTR) 1 12 1 e 
"Ks are aſcribed: - And we owe that in different 
ages of the Church, many ſpurious epiſtles, which 
were brought into circulation by deſigning men, 
were rejected with contempt, which affords a ſtrong 
preſumption, that thoſe which compoſe the canon 
' of ſcripture, were received with the greateſt cau- 
tion, and only upon the beſt authority. But, fays 
Mr. Paine elſewhere, The Church Mythologiſts 
decided by vote, what books ſhould be received 
et as the word of God, and what ſhould not. Had 
they voted otherwiſe, all the people ſince calling 


"$4 eee chriſtians, would have believed other- 


© wiſe; for the belief of the one comes from the 
44 vote of the other. Who the people were that 


_ did all this, we know nothing of; they called 


< themſelves by the general name of the Church, 
* and this is all we Khow of the matter.. When 
a man allows he is ignorant, he deſerves ſome cre- 
dit for the confeſſion; and we feel a propenſity to 
give him all the information in our power. But 


when from his ignorance of facts, he deduces con- 


cluſions, which the ſlighteſt acquaintance with the 
circumſtances of the caſe, would have demonſtra- 
ted to be manifeſtly falſe, we triumph over him in 
the pride. of conſcious ſuperiority ; and inſtead of 
pitying his ignorance, are rather inclined to re- 
proach him, with his want of information. If Mr. 
Paine had known the learning and integrity, af 


the fathers of the church; if he had reflected on 


their ample opportunities of information; or, if he 


TE 13 =y 8 
had 1000 at an with nk writings, in 
which accounts of the ſpurious. Goſpels and 
Epiſtles, which they rejected, are given; and che 
reaſons of the diſcriminations, which were made 
are aſſigned, : he would not have betrayed his lack 
of knowledge, nor incurred the imputations of 
conceit without learning, and of being arrogant 
without the aid of documents to ſubſtantiate: hig 
: 5 e i a e 4 5 e 51258 
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M chi We of revelation he remarks--- 
« The continually progreſſive change to which 
e the meaning of words is ſubject, the want of an 
© univerſal language which renders tranſlations ne- 
ee: ceſſary, the errors to which tranſlations are again 
ſubject, the miſtakes of copyiſts and printers, 
together with the poſſibility of willful alteration, 
e are of themſelves evidence that human language, 
4 vhether in ſpeech or print, cannot be the vehicle 
of the word of God. If Mr. Paine means to 
lay down this as a general poſition, it ſcarcely 
merits a reply. If a revelation be given by God 
to any individual, it is ſurely communicable by 
him to another, and if communicable, it is as 
certainly capable of being made traditionary; elſe 
language cannot be employed as a vehicle of ideas, 
nor can writing give an intelligible repreſentation 
of r - Beſides, were there! any defect in 

the cõmmon mode of communication, it could 
| ea be remedied by the ae, of revelation; 


nor 


eee 
nor would it be more unworthy of the Tpebial 
interpoſition of Deity to preſerve /a revelation | 
uncorrupted, after it was delivered, than to de- 
Kkver it when the circumſtances of che caſe re- 
quired. Bur if Mr. Paine intends that the objection 
is applicable in particular to the books of ferip- 
ture, it may cafily be repelled without having 
recourſe to any ſupernatural interference. | The 
agreement of the Chfiſtian verſion of the Old 
Teſtament with the Jewiſh, is the ſtrongeſt evi- 
_ dence poſſible of the genuineneſs of both, for 
their difference of opinion reſpecting the advent 
of the Meſſiah derived from yOu Inver prote- 
tions of prophecy, early produced a mi f 
| louſy, which would have operated: reciprocally in 
both, had either attempted. to alter or corrupt the 
ſacred text. The books of the New Teſtament 
were leſt on written record, and have been re- ; 
gularly handed down thro” an uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages. They were early tranflated into 
many different languages, and diſperſed into va- 
rious parts of the world; and paſſages containing 
the moſt important doctrines of the Goſpel have 
been quoted in the preciſe language in which they 
were delivered, and are ſtill extant in the writings 
of the enemies of Chriſtianity. This laſt cir- 
cumſtance taken in conjunction with the univerſal 
coincidence of ſentiment, and almoſt exact agree - 
ment in expreſſion, which obtains zmong all the 
5 r of the New n afford a more 
ſatisfying 


ö [us 1 
ſatisfying proof that the writings have not been 

materially corrupted or falfified, than if there had 
| been, a. ſingle copy ſtill remaining, atteſted by a 
living: witneſs: to be a faithful tranſcript of the 
original, which is accounted ſufficient evidence to 
aſcertain the right of private property in any 
court of judicature. That during the revolutions 

of ſeventeen centuries, and the vaſt multiplicity of 
manuſcripts and tranſlations, errors ſhould not have 
crept into the text, would have been miraculouſly 
| ſurprizing. But theſe are ſo trivial, that they may 
be eaſily rectified by having recourſe to original 

manuſcripts, which are {till to be found in ſeveral 
places of Europe, by comparing ancient verfions, - 
or by chaſte criticiſm and ſober conjecture. 


But though the auchn ich 1 . 
: revelation be admitted, in order to compleat the 
evidence for its hiſtorical. truth, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to enquire whether teſtimony does not 
invalidate the truth of revelation, and whether 
the veracity of the atteſtators of the Chriſtian re- 
velation is ſufficiently reſpectable to merit the 
confidence of mankind. Mr. Paine allows the 
poſſibility of a revelation, but denies its credi- 
| bility, except in the caſe of the perſon to whom 

it is firſt delivered. << Revelation,” ſays he, 
e when applied to religion, means ſomething 0 
45 communicated immediately by God---No one 
« will deny or dif pute the power of the Almighty to 
268 make 


5 
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e make ſuch communication if he pleaſes: tvs ad. 
* mitting, for the ſake of the caſe, that ſomething 
has been revealed to a certain perſon, and not 

revealed to any other perſon, it is revelation to 

« that perſon only. When he tells it to a ſecond 

« perſon, a ſecond to a third, a third to a fourth, 

* and ſo on, it ceaſes to be a revelation to all thole 

* perſons. It is revelation to the firſt perſon only, 
« andhearſayto eyery other, and conſequently they 
64 are not obliged to believe it. It is a contra- 
« diction in terms and ideas to call any thing a 
90 revelation that comes to us at ſecond hand; either 5 
« verbally of in writing; revelation is neceſſarily 4 
limited to the firſt communication. After n 

eis only an account of ſomething which that per- 
s ſon ſays was made to him, and though he may find 

< himſelf obliged to believe it, it cannot be in- 

« cumbent on me to believe it in the ſame manner; 

c for it was not a revelation made to me, and 1 
cc have only his word for it, that it was made to 
< him.” This ſtatement is replete with the groſſeſt 
miſrepreſentation, and the moſt palpable abſur- 
dities. According to Mr. Paine, it is vain for any 
| perſon who has received a revelation from God 
to offer evidences of his divine miſſion, except 

all to whom the revelation is imparted, have a 
particular private revelation to aſſure them of its 

truth. Such a ſuppoſition implies that God, after 

having communicated extraordinary diſcoveries of 


tg 908 to ſome individual for the uſe and in- 
ſtruction 
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ſtruction of mankind, cannot furniſh that indi- 
vidual with ſuch, credentials of his miſſion as are 
ſufficient to juſtify the world i in receiving him as 
a meſſenger ſent from Heaven. It ſuppoſes either 
that the force of evidence diminiſhes in propor- 
tion to the number of the perſons to whom it is 
directed, or that the ſame evidence which was 
conſidered as ſufficient to prove the divinity of a 
doctrine, is not adequate to ſupport the credit of 
the preacher of that doctrine. It is readily 
granted that confident and ſolemn profeſſions, even 
when united with the ſtrongeſt inward perſuaſion 
of divine inſpiration, can by no means authen- 
ticate pretenfions that are ſupported by no further 
evidence; for it is but reaſonable to believe that 
the righteous governor of the univerſe, when. he 
commiſſions perſons divinely inſpired to inſtruct 
mankind in his name, will accompany their 
miſſion with ſuch evidences as are fufficient to 
induce a rational faith in thoſe to whom this re- 
velation is not immediately made, of the high 
authority on which it reſts. But becauſe proper 
evidence is neceſſary, it by no means follows that 
no evidence is equal to the taſk, and to aſſert the 
contrary is the conſummation of ſceptieal dog- 
matiſm. When the doctrines deliyered are ma- 
nifeſtly conducive to promote the glory of God, 
when their tendency to enlarge the circle of 
human happineſs, and to extend the empire of 
| be nevolence and truth ſtands unrivalled in the 
. annals 
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[ 8 . 
annals of virtue, when they are atteſted by ſuch 
miraculous operations, as evidently argue the aid 
of ſupernatural power, and when in further eon. 
firmation of a divine commiſſion; the contingent 
events of futurity, which are for ever inſerutable 
to human ſagaclty, are clearly and minutely fore- 
told, chere is an aggregate of moral evidence, 


which to a ſerious conſiderer, will be more ſatis- 
factory than if God himſelf were to appear in the 


ſplendor of divinity; and to deliver the truths 
which his meſſenger had declared, For ſuppoſing 
a revelation to be given immediately from Heaven, 
without human intervention, it is impoſſible to 
conceive it accompanied with evidence at once ſo 
rational and fo convincing. The latter is cal. 
culated to 1 the 2 thi ferret to'ſa: 
; BOY he mind. 105 
Mr. Paine yds; 36 Mantra dg (ht his argument 
e When Moſes told the Children of Iſrael that 
ce i he received the two tables of the commandments 
te from the hand of God, they were not obliged to 
e believe him, becauſe they had no other authority 


{ 


.* for it than his telling them ſo.” Our author is 


peculiarly unfortunate in the example which he 
has choſen to confirm his doctrine, and I am 
confident, that a more accurate acquaintance with 
the hiſtory” would have rectified his- miſtake. As 
Moſes was herding the flocks of his father-in-law, 


to 


1 1 =. 
to call him from the oteripation of u theptiend, to 
liberate the deſcendants of Abraham from Egyptian 
bondage, and to conduct them to the land which 
was promiſed to their fathers. Moſes ſtarted an 
objection which would naturally have occurred to 
every thinking man- They will not believe nor 
te hearken to my voice, for they will ſay the Lord 
ee hath not appeared unto thee.” --Miraculous gifts 
were immediately conferred, by which he was to 
_ demonſtrate the credentials of his miſſion. In- 
veſted ' with theſe extraordinary powers, the 
Shepherd of Jethro undertakes the taſk, aſſembles 
the elders of - Hrael, and having declared | the au- 
thor, propoſed the object, and diſplayed the au 
thority of his legation, he is regularly inſtalled 
into his office. Whilſt he held the reins of exe - 
_ cutive government, he frequently wrought mira- 
cles in their behalf, reſcued-them from the ſlavery 
of their oppreſſors, and delivered them from the 
{word of their enemies; he was the medium of 
their communications with Heaven for many 
years, and a long experience of his fidelity muſt 
have removed every ſuſpicion of impoſition from 
their minds. When the law was delivered from 
Sinai, they diſcerned the ſigns of a preſent Deity; 
they were ſtruck with terror, they removed 
to a diſtance from the mount, they heard Jehovah ' 
| converſing with their leader from the midſt of the 
cloud, they. ſaid unto Moſes, after he had read” 
the 0 “Speak thou with us, and we will hear, 
| D 2 ce but 
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« but let noi Gal eh ich ws; leſt we die. Al 
<« that the Lord hath ſpokgy we will do. And yet, 
Mr. Paine can aſſert, that they were not obliged 


to believe him, becauſe they had no other voucher 


for the truth of his miſſion than his bare ipſe dixit; 
and proceeds in the ſame tone of unqualified 


impudence to compare the authority of the law 
with that of the Koran. Purſuing this chain of 


objection, he next endeavours to rp the ex- 
| traordinary conception of Jeſus Chriſt, as ludicrous 
and abſurd: but the anſwer to this objection has 


been partly anticipated, and will be Ty 1n- 
cluded/1 in my W 255 mirneles. e n 


bee unt de ber lep e n ue. 


of being ee and that when proper 


teſtimony is given, communication does not inva- 


lidate its truth: it now remains to be enquired, if 
the atteſtations of the chriſtian revelation, are ſuffi- 


ciently reſpectable to merit confidence. Our au- 


thor objects tliat J eſus Chriſt wrote no account 


&« of himſelf, of his birth, parentage, or any thing 
« elſe; that not a line of the New Teſtament is of 


« his own writing, that had it been the object or 


* 


A 


deſignofJeſus Chriſt, to eſtabliſh a new religion, 
he wouldundoubtedlyhave written the ſyſtem him- 
ce ſelf, or procured it to be written in his own life 


A 


“ time, that in ſeveral inſtances, the writers relate 
ce the ſame event differently, and that from this diſ- 


« agreement revelation is neceſſarily out of the queſ- 
7 f 1 | wk 9 55 | 6 tion, 


| r 
« tion, with reſpect to thoſe books.” ---Mr. Paine, 
in my opinion, could not have ſtarted any ſet of 
queſtions, more unfriendly. to his cauſe, | Had Je- 
| ſus been the hiſtorian of his own life, and had he 
recorded the acts of his own miniſtry, the hiſtory 
would have been traduced. as a fale of legendary 
romance, and the recotds been ranked among the 
annals of fiction. The marvellotsworks which he 
performed, would have been conſidered as deriv- 
ing their luſtre from the recital of the author, che 
brilliant aſſemblage of virtues which adorned his 
character, would have been aſctibed to the vanity 
of ſelf conceit, and the accuſation that he being a 
man made himſelf God, could never have been 
repelled by the reſpectable witneſs of collateral 
_ teſtimony. On the other hand, who could be bet- 
ter qualified from their knowledge, for giving an 
accurate narrative of the life and tranſactions of 
' Jeſus of Nazareth, than thoſe, who had been his 
- conſtant, and intimate companions, from the time 
that he commenced his public miniſtry, to the kour 
that he expired on .Calvary, and who were alſo 
the witneſſes of his reſurrection, and aſcenſion? 
or who could be better ſecured by their ſituation, 
from falſifying the account of his religion, or ex- 
aggerating the merit of his author, than thoſe who 
were threatened with every evil, for publiſhing the 
truth, -who would have been puniſhed with death 
in the crueleſt form, for the ſmalleſt breach of ve- 
racity in favour of him, whoſe hiſtory they wrote | 
_— 


oY t 1 


bY who ab che thine time, had fortitude enough fo 
brave the danger, -and to ſcorn that ſafety, which 
was purchaſed by the arts of concealment? The 
Apoſtles could neither be deceived themſelves, nor. 
could they have any motive. for deceiving others, 
Had they recorded events, which happened in diſ- 
tant lands, or narrated the hiſtory of a perſon, who | 
lived ſeveral ages before the time at which they 
wrote, they might have incurred ſuſpicion; but if 
they had the exerciſe of their ſenſes, they could 
not be miſtaken, in what they daily heard taught, * 
and ſaw performed. We can eaſily conceive, that 
an individual of a weak underſtanding, and under 
the influence of a diſtempered fancy, might have 
been once or twice impoſed upon, by a dextrous 
deception of an experienced impoſtor. But to 
ſuppoſe twelve men, | all of whom ſeem to have 
poſſeſſed a rational and juſt diſcernment, ſo groſſſy 
deluded: reſpecting matters, into which they had 
ſo often an opportunity of examining, and decei- 
ved by the falſe reports of their ſenſes, in ſo many i 
inſtances, which lay open to the perception of all, 
is a phenomenon. which ſtands unparalleled in the 
' hiſtory of the human mind. All the books of 
the New Teſtament, were not indeed written by 
the Apoſtles, but thoſe which they did not write, 
they reviſed and corrected, before they were given 
to the public. And this I will undertake to prove, 
from the reſpectable toynanies: of ene Eu- 
ſebius ana Tertullian. 
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As the mere writers could not be deceived be 


chemſeves, ſo neither have we any reaſon to ſup» 


poſe that they had an intention of deceiving others, 
Their characters are altogether the moſt remote 
from that of impoſtors, Their writings contain no 
air of fiction, no marks of artifice or deſign. 
The narration is accompanied with an unaffected 


detail of circumſtances, which, if they were not 
true, would only haye ſerved to give their ene- 


mies ample ground for detecting their fallacy. 
The difference in their modes of relating the 


fame. facts (for inconſiſtencies or contradictions 


there are none) which Mr, Paine vauntingly con- 
fiders as a death blow to their veracity, is one of 
the ſtrongeſt youchers of their honour, Had 
they all ſelected the fame circumſtances, adopted 


the ſame arrangement, and employed the fame 
' expreſſions, they might have been juſtly charged 
with colluſion, and with having formed a con- 


ſpiracy to | deceive. Interſperſed neither with 


empty declamation, nor forced deſcription, their 


ſtyle poſſeſſes no other ornaments, but thoſe of 


plainneſi and perſpicuity. Nor is their own 


hiſtory embelliſhed with any unuſual diſplay of 
character. They freely confeſs their faults, and 


for their miſconduct, they ſhew no atxiety to | 
frame any apology. They readily own the mean: 
neſs of their original employments, and the 


penurious circumſtances of their maſter, they 
ſtrive not to conceal, ' The cauſe. in which they 
8 . embarked | 


; "T8 J 

ethbarked expoſed them to poverty and perſecu. 
tion, to ignominy and reproach, but none of 
them could ever be inticed by promiſes of prefer- 
ment, or intimidated by the proſpect of death, in 
its moſt horrible forms, to forſake their com- 
panions, and diſcover the impoſture. Judas, in- 
deed, betrayed his maſter, but he repented it in 
the bitterneſs of his ſoul. But though in this 
world they had no temporal advantages to expect, 


but on the contrary, every ſpecies of miſery to 
fear, if they were convinced of the truth of the 


doctrines which they taught, the hopes of future 


bliſs, which their religion' inſpired, might baniſh 
from their view the proſpect of preſent calamity. 


I", however, they were deceivers, their conduct 


is perfectiy unexplicable on any principle of hu- 


man action. For their conſciences muſt fre- 
quently have diſcovered to their guilty ſouls, thoſe 
latent horrors which in the coming world, await 
the deſtroyers of the happineſs of mankind, and 
in the feeling of preſent infamy, and the antici- 
pation of future woe, they would have ſunk under 


a load of deſpair. It is impoſſible to conceive 


how they could have remained inſenſible to ſuch 
impreſſions, except by ſuppoſing them abandoned 
ro ever principle of virtue. Yet we have no 


reaſon to juſtify our forming ſuch a harſh conclu- 
ſion; for ſuitable to the religion Which they pro- 
feſſed, was their conduct in private life. Peaceable 
| and e, ſtrangers to dhe pleaſures of the 


a 1 0 world, 


15 23 1 

| world, and unconcerned about the affairs of a 
preſent life, they were ambitious only to promote 
the glory of. God, by extending the reign of hap- 
pineſs among men. Nor did their courage for- 
ſake them in the hour of diſſolution; with joy 
5 they facrificed their lives, as 2 teſtimony to the 
truth of their doctrine, and died with chearful- 
neſs in the cauſe of that maſter whom they had 

| ſerved. 35 a 


But we are not even leſt to gather mr muh of 
their teſtimony from this collateral, though un- 
| equivocal evidence. They not only atteſted that 
their maſter was endowed with the power of 
working miracles, they avowed that he had con- 
\'f' ferred upon them the ſame ſupernatural gift, which. 
they did not ſeruple to diſplay i in public, and in 
: the preſence of their enemies. They not only 
recorded the predictions of him who was imme- 
diately ſent from Heaven. They propheſied in his 
name, and foretold the future ſtate of the church, 
with as much accuracy, as if they had been the 
hiſtorians of after ages By this induction, de- 
riyed not from varyin probabilities, or principles 
capriciouſly aſſumed, but reſting on the ſure and 
unalterable baſis of fact, the hiſtorical truth of the. 
books of the New Teſtament is carried to a 
higher point, on the ſcale of moral evidence, than 
any other hiſtory \ ever was; a point which can 
E only 
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oflly be ſurpaſſed by the evidence for the divine 
Ws ry of the Scriptures, _ 


C N of 
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But before we enter upon the evidence bor the 
divinity of the Scriptures, there is a Previous 5 
queſtion which naturally occurs, reſpecting the | 
neceſſity, or rather the importance, of revelation: 
for it is not to be ſuppoſed that God, who, does 
nothing in vain, would deliver any communica- 
tions of his will, which were already known, or 
might be eaſily diſcovered. Whereas on the 
other hand, if ſuch communications were of the 
laſt 1 importance to the virtue and happineſs | of his | 
reaſonable creatures, and if the utmoſt energies 
of the human mind, were inadequate to their 
diſcovery, it may be preſumed, (and a pre ſump- 
tion it can only be) that the benevolent parent of 
mankind would take pity upon the ignorance and 
weakneſs of his children, and vouchſafe thoſe in- 
ſtructions and conſolations which their ſituation 
required. e The word of God,” | fas Mr. 
Paine, © is the creation. we behold, and it is in 
« this word, which no human invention can coun- 
« terfeit, or alter, that God ſpeaketh univerſally to 
« man. It preacheth to all nations, and to all 
« worlds; and this word of God reveals, to man 
all that it is neceſſary for man to know. Let 
him believe this with the force it is impoſſible 
"0 repel, if he permits his reaſon. to act, and 


1 e his 


ce 


[ 27 . 


cc his ile of moral life will follow of coſe 
But though in the works of creation, the power of 
Godhead may be clearly traced, though their line 
be gone into all the world, and their words unto 
the « end of the world, yet their language was little 


attended to, and when attended to, was little 


underſtood, 


* 


It is not fair to ende centlation as an inter- 
preter of natural religion, and then to boaſt of 
the interpretation as a child of human inven- 
tion. Mr. Paine, and moſt of the modern Deiſts, 
have firſt availed themſelves of the diſcoveries of 
ſcripture, and then have ungenerouſly converted 
them into weapons of hoſtility againſt the religion 
from which they borrowed them. Who were the 
ſages of antiquity, and thoſe luminaries of ſcience 
Who irradiated the ancient literary. horizon! they 
ſeem but ſickly rapers when compared with the 
flambeaux of modern philoſophy. . But let Mr. 
Paine, and his adheients, abate their pride of 
diſcovery till they have aſcertained to the world, 
that the luſtre with which they ſhine is not the 
reflection of borrowed rays. In the golden ages 
of antiquity, the human mind was as vigorous, 
and its faculties were, perhaps, more highly im- 
proved, than in later times. Yet philoſophy 
could boaſt of none of thoſe ſublime diſcoveries 
which the ſons of natural religion.now ſo proudly 
impoſe upon the world, as the offspring of their 
E 2 unaſſiſted. 


14 
unaſſiſted reaſon, In order impartially to judge 
of her powers, let us recur to the hiſtory of na- 
tural religion previous to the commencement of 
the Chriſtian æra, and from the writings of her 
diſciples, deduce thoſe concluſions which a know- 
ledge of facts can beſt warrant us to draw. There 
we find their notions of Deity to have been vague, 
confuſed, and contradictory, The number cannot 
be preciſely aſcertained, but a multiplicity of Gods 
formed an article of general faith. Twelve prin- 
cipal Deities preſided over the higher departments 
of the univerſe, and controlled the Jaws of nature, 

Whatever was formed to dazzle or delight, an- 
nounced to their fancy a protecting God. Na- 
ture was peopled with hoſts of inviſible ſpirits. 
The CEriads of the mountains, the Dryads of the 
woods, the Naiads of the ſprings, and the Tritons 
of the ſea, filled up the ower orders of the celeſtial 
| hierarchy, Of their nature and occupations, the 
hiſtory is groſs and degrading. They were ſub- 
ject to the paſſions, and liable to the wants that 
are incident to man. They repaired their ſtrength 
with nectar and ambroſia, and regaled their ſenſes 


with the ſteam of facrifice, and the odours of 
frankincence, 


Indeterminate ideas of duty, and a general dif- 
folution of manners was the inevitable effect of 
ſuch a creed. As their Mythology was replete 

with the 1 impurities of their Gods, the worſhippers 
| naturally - 
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naturally. thought to appeaſe chem with the incenſe _ 
of vice, and in ſacrificing to their Deities, they _ 

miniſtered at the altar of their own luſts. A 
few, whom the refinements of habit, and of ſenti- 
ment, had raiſed above the herd of yulgar en- 
quirers, betook themſelves to philoſophic re- 
ſearch, and compoſed inſtitutes of virtue, which 
bordered on the two extremes of laxneſs and au- 
ſterity. At one time they deviated into a courſe, 
in which undefiled religion prohibits her fol- 
lowers to walk; at another they forced a path 
through every natural barrier into regions which 
true virtue will ever diſclaim as her abode. 
Now they degraded man, beneath the dignity of 
his nature, by inſpiring him with the love of gro- 
veling purſuits, and illicit gratification, and now they 
exalted him to a rank, which he never was intended 
to hold, and made him talk of virtue like an 

angel, when he ſhould have been content with 
. praQtiſing it; with the imperfe&ion,of a man. Such 
was natural religion, as it was modelled in the phi- 

| loſophical ſyſtems of Epicurus, and of Zeno. The 
former by repreſenting virtue as ſubſervient to en- 
joyment, broke down every fence of morality, and 
deſtroyed the eternal diſtinctions between right and 
_ wrong, the latter conſidering virtue, as conſtituting 
all that is deſirable, and deeming the happinels of 
the good man, independent of misfortune and ca- 
| lamity, forgot that they were framing a ſyſtem for 
men; a den, which every one would relinquiſh, 
as 
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as ſoon as he was vilited with ſickneſs or diſaſter. 
The diſciples of the one, were ſlaves to the world 
from principle; the followers of the other, were 
reduced to its ſübjection, by a fyſtem of morals 


which diſcouraged every virtuous effort, which did 
not attain to abſolute perfection. . 


Natural religion, was alſo defedtive 3 in the mo- 
tives. to obedience, which ſhe propoſed to her diſ- 
ciples. It requires but very ſuperficial acquaint- 
ance with prophane hiſtory, to diſcover that the 
immortality of the ſoul, under the light of nature, 
was very darkly underſtood, and very partially cre-, 
dited: There might indeed be a vulgar prejudice © 
in its favour, but it was grounded on no ſatisfacto- 
ry arguments. Even the minds which were moft 
enlightened with ſcience, could not penetrate the 
_ gloom, which obſcured the confines of the grave. 
Still the celeſtial ſpirit looked upward, and point- 
ed to its own abode; but till, diſſolving nature 
ſhook its purpoſe, and made it claim kindred with 
the duſt.---Small is the ſum of that felicity, which 
the moſt ſanguine child of nature, expects to be 
elevated. The favage of the north, rejoices in the 
hope of being admitted to the hall of Odin, where he 
ſhall enjoy the ſociety of his fathers, where he ſhall | 
meet the dog, who had formerly tended him in his 
cares, where he ſhall find his bow, and the former 
Weapons of his defence, where he ſhall begin the 
chace, with renewed vigour, and quaff the nectar 


of 


5 
of the Gods, from the full of "RY enemy. Tho 
inhabitant of a more ſultry, clime, ſtretches his 
imagination beyond the hills, and amidſt verdant 
plains, ſhady woods, and running waters, paints to his 
fancy the ſcene of his future felicity. And what was 
the elyſium of more enlightened times, but a fan- 
cied portrait of thoſe beauties, with which the ſen- 
ſes are here moſt inraptured, There the vale of Tem- 
pe, and the groves of Ida, mingled their muſic and 
their odours; there alſo were Gardens, fairer than 
thoſe of Hiſperia, watered with a thouſand ſtreams, 
and enlivened with all the beauties of Olympus; 
there an eternal ſpring time held the ſceptre of 
the year; there the ſaints wantonly gamboled i in 
the, fields, or reclining on the banks of a river, 
were lulled aſleep by the notes of muſic, which iſ- 
ſued from the grove. | Deſcriptions ſuch as theſe, 
inſtead of encouraging habits of virtuous ſelf denial, 
had an obvious tendency, to rouſe every e 
deſire, and to ſanction every illicit gratification. 
They had the moſt direct influence in forming that 
very character, e it was their avowed purpoſe 
to counteract. 4 8 
But x more than a rule of life, — motives to 6 a 
dience, even ſuppoſing them to have been clearly, 
and perfect revealed, is neceſſary. to man in his 
preſent ſtate. - Do this and live, is a eovenant, 
which was adapted t to his ſituation in the happier 
ra of his hiſtory. | His moral conſtitution has 

| | a undergone 
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\ Wet a melancholy change, Id he is not ut . 
conſcious of his own degeneracy. But the religion 

of nature ſpeaks the ſame language, now that ſhe 

| ſpoke in paradiſe, that the favour of God, can only 

be preſerved by patient continuance in well doing, 
and that the ſlighteſt violation of the laws of virtue, 
_ implies a forfeiture of immortality. To ſuch a 
language the diſciple of nature might well reply. 
It is in vain that my duty is accurately preſcribed, 
it is in vain that futurity opens her proſpects to my 
view---for I have ſinned. Is there any reſource 
Win)! remaining? 1 would repent, but repentance, 
is not in my power, and though it were, what afſu- 
trance can I have of its being accepted. Future 
obedience, which was no more than my duty, be- 
fore I violated the laws of my maker, can make 
no attonement to his juſtice, for the Yiolation. Be- 
ſides, what avails it for me to repent to day, when, be- 
fore tomorrow, I ſhall commit the ſame, or a ſimilar 
tranſgreſſion. There isan obſcurity,and, defect, then, 
in natural religion, which can only be ſupplied by 
an extraordinary revelation, containing a republi- 
cation of the law of nature, and proviſion for the 
preſent, ſtare of moral evil. 
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The communication 4 a ſecond revelation, i is no p 
reflection upon the character of the firſt,” ſince its 
unſuitableneſs to the preſent ſtate of man, aroſe b 
not from its imperfe&ion, but from a change in his 
original ſituation, But mate, ak its conſtitution may 


vary 


8 
vary, to ſuit the exiſting ſituation of man, and 
though the plan may be changed, in conſequence 
of a ptr val in the human character, it is im- 
poſſible that any poſterior revelation which God 
may be pleaſed to deliver, can contradict or be 
inconſiſtent with the general nature or any article 
of a former revelation, ſince the word of God is 
eternally immutable, and for ever independent of 
the will or conduct of his creatures. If Mr. Paine, 
therefore, can ſhew that revelation is inconſiſtent 
with the pure and uncorrupted principles of natu- 
ral religion, I will cheerfully give up the queſtion, | 
and | Join with him in opinion. 


W our author begins onicularly to con- 
front the two ſyſtems, by way of introduction, he 
endeavours to ſhew that Chriſtianity produced a 
revolution in learning and theology, with a view 
to overturn the empire of ſcience which natural 
religion had raiſed, and which would have proved 
an effectual bar to its propagation.---In the firſt 
place, the principle, that it was the object of chriſ- 
tianity to impoſe upon the ignorance of man, is 
evidently falſe. Had Jeſus appeared in ſome re- 
mote corner of the world before the invention of 
letters, or during the darkneſs of the middle ages, 
when learning was fallen into diſrepute, and when 
their ſcanty acquiſitions in knowledge were con- 
veyed in meagre chronicles, or wrapt up in fabu- 
lous legends, there might be ſome foundation for 
oe ſuch 
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ſuch a reflection: But when, on the contrary, he 
choſe the moſt populous and the moſt civilized 
country at that time in the world, as the theatre 
of his public life, when he came in the fullneſs of 


the time of ſcience and of learning, and challenged | 
che ſcrutiny ofa moſt enlightened philoſophy, what 
reaſon is there to ſuppoſe, that he wiſhed to ſhel- 
ter his religion under the ſhade of the ignorance 


ofthe times? That chriſtianity produced a revolution 
in theology, is true, though not in the ſenſe of Mr. 
Paine. He ſeems all along to ſuppoſe, that natu- 
ral religion exiſted, at the coming of Chriſt, in 


its primitive purity; whereas we have ſhewn, that, 


long before, it had undergone the moſt fatal corrup- 


tions. Chriſtianity did not withdraw the minds of 


men from the purſuit of ſcience, which he conſi- 


ders as the parent of true religion, as well as of the 


arts, but it called them from the profeſſion of ido- 
latry, and from the worſhip of falſe deities, to the 


obedience of the one true God, It did not require 


them to abandon philoſophical reſearch, and to de- 
fiſt from the purſuit of literature, but to reform 


their creeds, and to amend their lives. The revo- 
lution in learning which followed in ſubſequent 


ages, was not the effect of the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity, but the conſequence of the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and its ſubjection by the bar- 
barous ſwarms of the north. Indeed, though Chriſ- 


tianity had gnduced ſuch a revolution in learning 


as Mr. Paine ſuppoſes to have happened, it would 
5 FR | | not 
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not be relevant to his purpoſe. He conſiders it 


only to have been a deſertion of ſcience in favour 
of literature, the tendency of which to ſtrengthen 


the judgment, and to correct the taite, is known 


by every lover of claſſical erudition. By ſuch a 
change, Chriſtianity, if indebted to ignorance for 
its ſupport, would rather have loſt than gained, 
But, unluckily, Mr. Paine has been accuſtomed to 
conſider theſe hallowed treaſures of genius as the 
rubbiſh of antiquity, collected by the pedantry 5 


of ſchool-men; and in this caſe, as well as in 


many others, ſpeaks evil of What he does not un- 
derſtand. 


Having wiped off theſe introductory aſperſions, 
let us conſider, for a little, if there be any thing in 
the peculiar character of revelation which could 
fave made it an object for its author to attempt 
obliterating the diſcoveries of reaſon, or, as our au- 
thor chooſes to term it, of natural religion. What 
« is called the Chriſtian ſyſtem,” ſays Mr. Paine, 
ce including in it the whimſical account of creation, 
c the amphibious idea of a Man God, the corpo- 
ce real idea of the death of God, &c. are all irre- 
e concileable not only to the divine gift of rea- 
* ſon, that God hath given to man, but to the 
« knowledge that man gains of the power and 

« wiſdom of God, by the aid of the ſciences, 


"> and by ſtudying the ſtructure of the univerſe 


© that God has made.”---If Mr. Paine means, 


by irreconcileable, what cannot be diſcovered by 
F 2 the 
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the mind of man in a ſtate of nature, or what is 
above our reaſon fully to underſtand, I readily 
grant, that many of the doctrines of revelation, lye 
far beyond the capacity of the moſt vigorous facul- 
ties of the human mind. It was the chief inten- 
tion of revelation, to ſupply the defects of natural 
religion. If it had revealed nothing new, it would 


have anſwered only half the purpoſe for which irt 


was given. If its doctrines had been all level to 
human diſcovery, it would not have merited the 
character of an extraordinary revelation. Beſides, it 
was not intended that the human mind ſhould exer- 
ciſe its powers in inveſtigating the reaſons either of 
natural or moral phenomena, or in accounting for 
the manner of their exiſtence. To aſcertain the 
evidence of facts, to arrive at a knowledge of their 
properties, and to trace the conneRions of. cauſe 
and effect, is the ſphere in which reaſon was deſtin- 
ed to operate. But if he means that theſe doc- 
trines are contradictory to the pure, uncorrupted 
principles of natural religion, or that they are in- 
conſiſtent with the dictates of ſound reaſon, let him 
advance his proofs, and I ſhall not ſcruple to ha- 
zard a reply. In ſupport of his allegation, our au- 
thor records an anecdote of himſelf when a child, 
which, with an air of exultation, he erects as an infal- 
lible ſtandard of truth. When about fix or ſeven 
years of age, he heard a ſermon read, upon Redemp- 
tion by the death of the Son of God. Aſter hear- 
| ing the ſermon with attention, as is uſual for a child 
; 1 | © 
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ol thoſe years, he retired to the garden, to ſpend 
ſome time in meditation upon the ſubject of the 
diſcourſe. He revolted at the recollection of 
what he had heard: he thought that © it was re- 
c preſenting the Almighty as a paſſionate man, 
© who had killed his ſon when he could not find 
 « another object upon which to wreak his fury--- 
c that God was ſurely too good to do ſuch an action, 
c and toowiſe to be under the neceſſity of doing it.“ 
When Mr. Paine was a child, he thought as a child, 
and I could eafily excuſe his puerilities ; but I am 
ſorry to find that the weakneſs of the boy is not 
yet ſupplanted by the judgment of the man. It 
is impoſſible to avoid being ſurpriſed, when he 
adds---< that he believes in the ſame man at this 
« moment; and moreover, that a ſyſtem of reli- 
„ gion which has any thing in it which ſhocks . 
« the mind of a child, cannot be a true ſyſtem.” 
---That a child, whoſe heart is corrupted, whoſe 
judgment is weak, whoſe comprehenſion is li- 
mited, and who, without reflection, gives way to 
the impulſive feeling of the moment, ſhould poſſeſs 
the moſt accurate diſcernment of truth, is a pa- 
radox which admits not of confutation. The in- 
fant feelings of the mind, however, are not more 
deluſive than the deciſions of maturer years, when 
the underſtanding is biaſſed by prejudice, or miſled 
by paſſion. In the inſtance of our author, the 
experience of age has only tended to confirm the 
frivolities of youth, and the opinions which were 
embraced . 
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embraced without proof, are retained without rea. 
fon. After dilating at conſiderable length upon 
the ſublime diſcoveries of modern philoſophy, and 
travelling through the immeaſurable fields of æther 


in queſt of worlds unnumbered, the magnificent 


ſurvey, inſtead of inſpiring him with lofty con- 


ceptions of the immenſity of God, contracts his 


ideas of the divine attributes; and, in the imbe- 


cility of preſumption, he demands From 


* whence could ariſe the ſolitary and ſtrange con- 
« ceit, that the Almighty, who had millions of 

* worlds equally dependant on his protection, | 
te ſhould quit the care of all the reſt, and come 
*'to die in our world ?”---But what idea can a 
finite mind form of infinite capacity ? or who is 
Mr. Paine, that he ſhould ſcan the perfections of 
the Almighty, and circumſcribe the limits of his 


power? Nothing but abſolute impoſſibility can 


control the operations of Omnipotence: and none 
of the abettors of Deiſm have been able to ſhe w, 
that it implies any contradiction to ſuppoſe a 
diſtinction of perſons in the Godhead, while at the 
ſame time the nature of Deity remains one and 
indiviſible, or an union of the divine and human 
natures, without the perfections of Deity being 
impaired. I pretend not to account for the fact, 
or to explain the mode of its exiſtence. It is 
ſufficient to have ſhewn its poſſibility, ſince, if it 
implies no contradiction, the univerſe may have 


been 2 governed by the laws of Omnipotence, 


while 


CY]: 


ihile the eternal Son of God was offering himſelf 


a ſacrifice for the fins of the world; and thus Mr. 
Paine's objection, that this doctrine is inconſiſtent 
with the ſtructure of the univerſe, falls to the 
ground. VET „ 


Our author next confronts Moſes's account of 
the creation with the ſublime ſyſtem of a plu- 


rality of worlds, and endeavours to ſhew, that 


&« the two beliefs cannot be held together in the 
« fame mind.“ -This argument is as inconcluſive 
as the former. Moſes never pretended to be an 


aſtronomer, nor was it his object to reveal a ſyſ- 
tem of natural philoſophy. Had the principles 


of ſcience been revealed from Heaven, the ſource 
of diſcovery, from which proceed the nobleſt en- 
joyments of which the human mind is ſuſceptible, 
uwould have been for ever ſhut up: the powers of the 
underſtanding would have lain dormant for want 


of exerciſe ; and in the ſtupor of mental inſenſi- 


bility, the philoſopher would have paſſed his days in 


liſtleſs indolence and inactive repoſe. He gave 


ſuch a hiſtory of creation, as, I believe, has never 
been rivalled in ſublimity of compoſition, as was 


level to the capacity of the moſt vulgar under-; 


ſtanding, and as was calculated to impreſs mankind 
with thoſe ſentiments of piety which naturally 
flow from faith in God as the creator of the uni- 
verſe. On what points the diſcordance reſts, I 
ſhould have been glad to be informed; but Mr. 
Paine 


is 


1 


Paine keeps no Bible; and I am apt to ſuſpect, 
that, through the medium of a diſordered fancy, he 
frequently diſcerns flaws in the Scriptures which 
exiſt only in his own diſtempered brain. 


Our author has wiſely declined purſuing his ar- 
gument of inconſiſtency through a greater variety 
of points; but in another part of his pamphlet, 
he animadverts with conſiderable ſeverity, both 
upon the general character of revelation, and many 
of its particular doctrines. As his objections re- 

late to the internal evidence of revelation, they 
fall now to be examined. Revelation,” ſays 
he, © is a communication of ſomething which the 
« perſon to whom that thing is revealed did not 
« know before. For if I have done a thing, or 
ec ſeen it done, it needs no revelation to tell me 
« I have done it, or ſeen it, nor to enable me to 
« tell it, or to write it. Revelation, therefore, 
«© cannot be applied to any thing on earth, of 
« which man is himſelf the actor, or the witneſs ; 
« and conſequently all the hiſtorical and anecdotal 
« part of the Bible, which is almoſt the whole of 
« jt, is not within the meaning or compaſs of the 
« word revelation, and therefore is not the word 
of God.” Does Mr. Paine mean to ſay, that 
every new information which we receive, merits 
the title of a revelation? Then his definition is 
an extraordinary revelation to me; for I never 
heard it given before, Or, done he mean that no- 
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velty conflitures: an efſential requiſite i in 1 has 


racter of a revelation. His words are of dubious 
interpretation; but if this be his meaning, I per- 
fectly agree with him; yet I by no means 


recognize the concluſion which he draws from his 
expoſition of the term. It is one of the peculiar 
excellencies of the ſeriptures, that the morality 
which they teach is not delivered in dry didactic 
lefſons, but that it is beautifully, intermingled with 
an hiſtorical narration of facts, calculated at once 
to ſtrike, and to intereſt the mind. Revelation 
was not given for the ſake of tranſmitting the facts, 
but the facts were recorded for the ſake of the 
moral inſtructions, which they tend to convey. 
The ſtory of Sampſon, which our author quotes 
in order to ridicule, was not written for the pur- 
poſe of informing Sampſon of what he himſeif had 
atchieved, nor for the purpoſe of adding to the 
ſtock of our hiſtorical knowledge, but for our 
inſtruction in the principles of morality, and for 
our improvement in virtuous attainments. In the 


hiſtorical paſſages of ſcripture, the moral is ſome- 


times interwoven with the texture of the narration z 
at other times it is ſubjoined by way of inference; 
and in a few inſtances we are left to deduce it 
from the conſequences whuch accrued to the 
actors. 


But Mr. Paine, in his uſual ſpirit of contra- 3 
diction, denics the moral tendency of the ſcrip- 
7 G Yo 


tures, and pours forth a torrent of abuſe which 
could only flow from a mind which ignorance or 
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weakneſs had betrayed into the bitterneſs of re- 
proach, and the coarſeneſs of invective.—- . When- | 
ec ever we read the obſcene ſtories, the volup- 


e tuous debaucheries, the cruel and torturous 
& executions, the unrelenting victiveneſs with 
ec vhich more than half the bible is filled, it would 


« be more conſiſtent that we called it the work 


'« of a Demon, than the word of God. It is a 


e hiſtory of wickedneſs, which hath ſerved to 
* corrupt and brutalize mankind, and for my own 
% part, I ſincerely deteſt it as I deteſt every thing 
*«- that is cruel,” ---Such-language ill becomes the 
valiant aſſertor of the privileges of reaſon. De- 
clamation without argument, aſſertion without 
Proof, and violent cenſure without dignity or mo- 
deration, characterize the bluſterer. The advocate 
of truth deſpiſes having recourſe to ſuch con- 
temptible ſubſtitutions. It is the object of reve- 
lation not to diſguiſe the manners of men, or to 
make them appear different from what they really 
are, but to give an accurate deſcription of the hu- 
man heart, and a faithful picture of human life, as 
they diſplay themſelves in all the varieties of cha- 
racter, and all the diverſities of ſituation. But 
where do we find in the ſcriptures, virtue ſuffer- 


ing the penalty of vice, or vice arrayed in thoſe 


laurels which grow only for the virtuous ? The 
erimes of individuals, and the corruption of ſtates, 
ns never 


1 


never eſcape either the infliction of an immediate 

puniſhment, or a threatening of approaching ca- 

lamity. Private integrity and public juſtice are 
not allowed to paſs without a preſent reward, or 
the promiſe of a future recompenſe. Thoſe de- 
crees which may ſeem. ſevere, . and thoſe; judge- 
ments, which to a ſuperficial thinker, may wear 
the aſpect of cruelty, were juſtified by the nature 


of that diſpenſation in which they obtained. It 


was the prime object of the Jewiſh ceconomy to 
preſerve the principles of the true religion -uny 
corrupted, amid the extended conqueſts of Hea- 
theniſm, and the idolatrous fictions of a falſe 
theology. To enſure the ſucceſs. of this deſign, 
the family of Abraham was ſele&ed from among 
the nations, to be the repoſitory of the ſacred ora- 
cles, and to convey them to poſterity in their 
original purity. In compliance with the preju- 
dices of the times, and the wayward diſpoſitions 
of the Jews, recourſe was had to temporal retri- 
butions, that by the awful judgments which were 
inflicted upon them for every deviation from the 
faith and worſhip of the one true God, and by the 
ſevere puniſhments which they were choſen to be 
the inſtruments of executing upon their ĩdolatrous 
neighbours, they might be deterred from every 


ſpecies of innovation in matters where their religion 


was concerned. In cheſe retributions there was a 
motive to conſtancy in faith and worſhip ſo often 
occurring, and ſo ſtrongly addreſſed. to their feel- 


ings, 


9 


n 
ings, and their intereſts, that it was ſcarcely poſſl- 
ble to evade its force, For ſuch is the predomi- 
nance of the ſenſitive over the rational powers of 
man, that the preſent effects of actions are often 
duly conſidered, when their future conſequences 
would be entirely overlooked, though, perhaps, 
the conſequences would ultimately be of more 
ſerious moment than the effects. Upon cha- 
racters of a ſoft and pliable texture, impreſſions 
when frequently repeated require a lighter ſtamp, 
but upon the ſtubborn and rebellious ſpirit of the 
| Jews, they behoved to be deep, in order to be 
laſting. Accordingly the puniſhments of idolatry 
were decreed with a ſeverity, and executed with 
a rigour which may be conſidered as a variation 
from the uſual tenor of God's moral government, 


but which were fully juſtified by the exigences 


and importance of the caſe in which they were 
'employed. If a greater ſhare of calamity was ap- 
pointed to ſome individuals, and ſome communi- 
ties than in the common courſe of things falls to 
the lot even of the profligate, we may reſt aſſured 
"that at the final day of retribution, the peculia- 
rities of their ſituation will not eſcape the notice 
of the righteous judge of all, and that this and 
every other ſeeming irregularity will finally be 
made to harmonize with the laws of equity, and 
; the Waun mode bt the divine e procedure, 
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To the miſcellaneous parts of ſcripture, and par- 
ticularly to the anonymous publications, our author 
is willing to allow ſome merit, but the prophets 
he decries, as a band of ſtraggling poets and iti- 
nerant preachers, He enters into a particular 
diſcuſſion of the meaning of the word by which 
they are denominated, and from an attempt to 
' ſhew that they were only poets, and not predict- 
ors of future events, he aſſumes the merit of hav- 
ing compleatly overturned *“ the inferences that 
4 have been drawn from their writings, the devo- 
« tional reſpect that is paid them, and the la- 
« boured commentaries that have been written 
«© upon them;” and this arduous enterprize is ac- 
compliſhed neither by the ſubtleties of reaſon, nor 
the refinements of ſcepticiſm, but by a baſe quib- 
ble upon a word, which vaniſhes before the evi- 
dence of fact like the apparition of the night at 
the dawn of the morning ſun, If their writings | 
were not ſtill extant, if the events which corre- 
ſponded with their predictions were not ſtill on 
record, or if we had no opportunity of comparing 
the one with the other, Mr. Paine might have 
ſwindled us out of an argument for the truth of 
our faith. But when we know that the prophe- 
cies are written not in the ſtyle of hiſtories of the 
paſt, but preciſely in that mode of expreſſion 
vhich it is natural to uſe in foretelling the events 
of futurity, and when we know that after the lapſe 
of ſeveral ages, events occurred which exactly 
| correſponded 
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correſponded. with what the prophets had a 804 
would come to paſs, it is vain to ſay that the pro- 
phets were only poets, becauſe the coinci- 


"dence between the events and their declara- 
tions is unaccountable upon any other ſuppoſi- 


tion than that of conſidering them as prophets 


in the common acceptation of the term. I 


grant that their predictions may have been de- 


livered in poetical ſtrains, Authors of conſider- 


able celebrity, have ſne wn, that there is good reaſon 
to believe that they were. Nor will I deny, that 
propheſying in ſome paſſages of ſcripture, means 
no more than performing upon inſtruments of mu- 


ſic. In the firſt ſtages of language, the repreſen- 
tations of thought are exceedingly defective, and the 
fame word is frequently employed as the ſign of 


different ideas. But it is very unfair, from parti- 
cular applications of a word, which the poverty of 
language may require, to judge of its original 
and common acceptation. Mr, Paine muſt know 
if he had the ingenuity to confeſs it, that in a great 
proportion of the multiplicity of paſſages in ſcrip- 


ture, in which prophet and prophecy occur, they 


are employed to denote a predicter, and prediction 


of future events. And for him to have recourſe 
to a rare and unuſual interpretation of a ſingle word, 
in order to invalidate the force of an argument, 


the truth of which depends not upon words but 


upon facts, may be conſidered as his laſt and weak- 


eſt effort, to ſupport an expiring cauſe. 
5 e e From 
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From the Old, our author proceeds to the New 


| Teſtament, the title of which he takes occaſion to 5 


ridicule, as implying a ſecond will of the Creator. 
The ignorance of Mr. Paine really offers more oc- 
caſions of triumph, than the generoſity, or the pride 
ol his adverſaries, will permit them to accept. The 
inſtance before me, I reſign to the ſchool- boy to 
expoſe, for were 1 formally to explain Tat, 
and with an oſtentatlous diſplay of claſſical erudi- 


tion, to demonſtrate that a covenant and not a teſ- 


tament, is its proper ſigni fication; I ſhould be ſuf- 
pected of being needleſsly fond of parade in de- 


tecting an error, which every learner of a Greek . 


e would r have diſcove red. 


5 Wen the title our Author paſſes to the contents 
ofthis ſacred volume. The goſpel he objects to as 
only giving detached anecdotes, and not a regular 
ce hiſtory of the life of Jeſus Chriſt.” The plan 
on which they are written certainly affords leſs 
ground for ſuſpecting any colluſion among the Evan- 
geliſts, than if each of the Goſpels had contained 
diſtinct and regular hiſtories of his life; and in 
their preſent form, we have all the information we 
could deſire, reſpecting the conduct and character 
of the Saviour ſimply communicated, and plea- 
ſingly diverſified. The incidents of his early life, 
which were of leſs concern to mankind, are ſlightiy 
narrated, while the great objects of his miſſion, 
and the acts of his public miniſtry, which are 


| matters 
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matters of more general moment, are fully 4 
tailed. Nothing which was of importance for us 
to know, is concealed. Nothing which was of 
indifferent concern, is divulged. AF 


The obſcurity of our ler is next abſurdly 
made the foundation for a reflection upon his divi- 
nity. Had the author of Chriſtianity come down 
from Heaven arrayed in all the pomp of majeſty, 

or had he made his firſt appearance upon the impe- 
rial throne, and choſen the princes of the earth 
for his apoſtles, might it not have been juſtly ſaid, 
that he wiſhed to deceive mankind with falſe appear- 
ances of greatneſs, and that his religion, like that 
of the Koran, was propagated not by its own in- 
trinſic excellence, but by the influence of its 
author, n e the intereſts and d paſſions 
of men? 


His death, inſtrad of being anode] or un- 
intentional, as Mr. Paine has thought fit to al- 
ledge, he minutely foretold, and voluntarily ſub- | 
mitted to, when he might eaſily have eſcaped 
from the reach of his enemies, and defeated their 
purpoſe of wrath. His conduct toward the con- 
cluſion of his days, far from betraying ſymptoms 
of cowardice, exhibited a picture of heroiſm, 
equally remote from unfeeling indifference and 
diſhoneſt puſalinimity. Oppreſſed by the anguiſh 
of his ſufferings, he was exceeding ſorrowful, but 

„ e 
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he” did not ſhrink, from the bittereſt dregs of that 
cup of bitterneſs which his enemies had mingled. 5 
He mourned the dereliction of divine conſolation, 

but he bowed not his head till he ſaid, it ks | 
finiſhed, | | a FR 


gf 


But what was the purpoſe (our adverſary ex- 5 
claims) of all this ſcene of ſuffering? If man 
tranſgreſs the laws of his maker, God is merciful 
to forgive. He i is not an angry tyrant, inflexible | 
| to the penitential tears of his offending creatures, 


He delighteth not in blood, nor would he demand. 


the life & his only Son, as the price of his re- 
turning favour. If a ſacrifice was neceſſary, the 
- guilty behoved to fuffer for their ſin, for God is 
not unjuſt, that he ſhould inflift the puniſhment 
of tranſgreſſion upon him who knew ho guile.. 
The idea of ſubſtituting the innocent for the 
Zuilty, is diſcordant with the eternal principles of 
moral juſtice, and could never be admitted into 
the counſels of a being who is righteous i in al his 
ways, and who i is almighty to pardon. But even 
ſuppoſing for a moment, injuſtice and cruelty to 
| have ſo far obtained in the government of God, 
as to render the death of his only Son neceſſary 
to the expiation of iniquity, would it not haye 
been enough for him to have paid the ordinary 
debt of nature, without ſubmitting to the perſe- 
cutions of the unworthy, and the ſufferings of a 
felon? Theſe are not Mr. Paine $ Own words, 

. H but 
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10 convey, expreſſed i in terms leſs offenſive than 
"Ye has employed. The objections which have 
been ſtarted againſt the nature and neceſſity of the 
atonement, are generally ſuggeſted by erroneous - 
ſentiments that are formed of the nature of ſin, and = 
the character of God. Sin is commonly conſi- 
dered, by the enemies of this doctrine, merely as 
an inſult againſt the majeſty of Heaven, which the 
Almighty Sortteign of the univerſe, whoſe honour 
is eternally independent of the reproach of man, 
might eaſily have overlooked; or as a debt con- 
tracted, which the parent of good might have 
cancelled; or as an intrinſic evil which the father 
of mercies might have forgiven. But theſe are 
ho inadequate ideas of che divine character, and i in- 
compleat notions. of moral turpitude. We are 
inſtructed to view the Almighty as a lawgiver, 
who exerciſes a moral government, obedience to 
the laws of which conſtitutes the happineſs of rea- 
Me ſonable creatures. Sin is the trangreſſion of the 
lay: ſuffering the deſert of gullt; and puniſhment, 
dhe ſuffering i in conſequence of this deſert. The 
puniſhment then was due to the law, and the law- 
gher | in conſequence of the capacity in which he 
acted, was bound to inflict it. It is preſumptuous 
©" appeal to the mercy of the lawgiver from the 
8 juſt demands of the law, becauſe that would be 
ſuppoſing an inconſiſtency of character, and a ſe- 


| 2 of intereſts, which never can exiſt, The 
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law of God is che eternal rule of right, which he 
_ himſelf hath eſtabliſhed, and by which his moral 


Character is unchangeably regulated. To reflect 5 


upon the ſeverity of the law, is to impeach the 
juſtice. of the lawgiver, and to expect that God 
will abate the demands of his law, or grant a free 
remiſſion, when it requires compleat ſatisfaCtion, 5 
implies that he may vary the ſtandard of his per- 
ſections, pronounce to be wrong What he had for- 
merly eſtabliſhed to be right, and by the exerciſe 
of his mercy, diſannul every claim which his 
juſtice may prefer. The demands of 1 law ep 
 behoved to be ale 
 Satiafattion is a a method of fulfling x an ch 
tion, which may be admitted, or refuſed as the 
lawgiver may think fit to determine. FIt' s gc- 
ceptance entirely depends upon the good-wil of 
the lawgiver. The divine lawgiver was pleaſed | 
to give the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of his good-will to 
men, by deviſing a plan which offered ſatisfaction 
to the law, and which extended pardon and re- 
miſſion to the guilty; and as it was a Plan of divine 
diſcovery, we may be aſſured that it was fully 
competent to all the purpoſes for which it was 
deſigned, becauſe none could be a better judge of 
the ſpirit of the law than its author, and none would 
be more cautious in accepting of ſatisfaction for a 
violation of the law, than he whoſe honour de- 
ol * its being ſacredly obſerved, Death! 
VVV 
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was the puniſhment which the law annexed to tranf- 5 
greſſion. Sacrifices of animals had, from a very 
early period; conſtituted a part of the religious 
ritual, both of the Jewiſh and Heathen nations. 
They were generally conſidered either as offerings 
of eratitude, or as teſtimonies of their ſenſe of the 
demerit of fin, or as profeſſions of their faith in 


the placability of God; but in certain caſes there 


was alſo conſidered to be a ſubſtitution of the 
victim for the offerer, of the innocent for the guilty, E. 


and were parts of a conſtitution which admitted 
of a relaxation of the threatened puniſhment. As 
a remedy for moral evil, however they were to- 
tally inadequate, | The oxen of a thouſand hills, 
and ten thouſands of rivers of oil could not atone 
for the breach of one commandments in the lw. 
Even though the whole rational creation” had of- 


fered themſelves in ſacrifice to God for the re- 


demption of one of their number, it could not 


have been accepted. Every individual hath ſinned, 
and the law hath declared that he that ſinneth 
muſt die. For human guilt, human ſuffering was 
neceſſary, and to redeem from the curſe of the law, 
innocence v was required a as the ranſom, SLY 


1 
l 


0 Sb Abl by vicarious ah e is apt to 


Mg us as being unjuſt in every caſe, becauſe i it 
is not recognized as valid in human courts of ju 


dicature. The reaſons of rejecting it in human 


| Judgments are manifeſtly founded upon the im- 


pe rect 


M - 
perfetd knowledge of the lawgiver, and upon a 
fundamental law of nature, that man has no right 
to diſpoſe of his own life. Society might often be 
piped of i Its moſt valuable members, while the 
| worthleſs were ſpared only to repeat their crimes. 
| Befides, it is one of che firſt principles of our na- 
ture that we ought to take every poſſible method 
to preſerve and prolong. our exiſtence, whereas 
' fuch a toleration would glve every diſcontented 
man an opportunity of making an honourable 
eſcape from the world, and would preſent a 
tem ptation to ſave an unfortunate friend; too ſtrong, 
perhaps, for the generous heart. at all times to 
reſiſt. When applied to the ſubſtitution of Chriſt, 
theſe objections are altogether irrelevant. If the evils | 
and ſufferings which men incurred by their crimes 
had been impoſed upon him by an act of arbitrary 
authority, againſt his will, or even without his 
conſent, it would have been a groſs infringement 
of every rule, both of juſtice and of goodneſs. 
But fince he voluntarily undertook the talk, ſince 
he had power both to lay down his life and to re- 
aſſume it when he Pleaſed, and ſince the world, 
ſo far from being a loſer, is in conſequence of his 
| ſufferings unto death, daily receiving freſh com- 
munications of his love and delightful anticipations 
of that ſalvation, which as a prince and a ſaviour ; 
he is exalted to beſtow, where is the cruelty, the 
ie. or the Ny; of his vicarious 907 
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The manner of his death was the moſt proper 


8 could haye been choſen for two reaſons: 


It was a ſtrong evidence of the truth of his, 


' miſfion, and it was a public proof to his enemies, 
that no fraud was practiſed with a view to feign a 


teſurrection ſo far as its eidence depended upon 


i 


T7 fine the hall. ohjeion, is of 3 more ho 


FIR ſignificancy to the Deiſt than the Chriſtian, 


and may be retorted againſt Mr, Paine to its ut- 


moſt extent. He allows the author of Chriſtianity 

to haye been an innocent and a good man, amia- 
ble in his manners and benevolent in his inten- 
tions. He ſuppoſes that poverty waited on his 
birth, that the arm of perſecution accompanied 


him through the pb ye and that he terminated his 
career of virtue and of miſery upon a croſs in the 


ignominious ſociety of two common malefactors. 
Now, if Mr. Paine, without having recourſe to 


any extraordinary deſign of Providence, can re- 


concile the connections of innocence and miſery, 


a ſpirit of benevolence. and a rod of oppreſ- 


N a a life of virtue and a violent death, with the 
adminiſtration of a righteous God, ſuch a con- 
junction is ſurely much more accountable when 


viewed through the effects which we deduce from 
it---forgiveneſs of ſin, reſtoration to the divine 
. favour, and a communication of the hopes of im- 
ORE If Be en be of arduous ſolution 
to 
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to thit Chriſtian, to the T Deiſt it muſt be myſterious 
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Toward the We of his pupae ”y 
Paine has thouglit proper to take offence at the 


myſteries of Chriſtianity, Perhaps it is not alto- 


gether foreign to the preſent train of reflection to 


conſider the force of this objection. That nature 


abounds with myſteries our author is willing to 


allow in its utmoſt extent. But he denies that 
myſtery can be applied to moral truth more than 


_ obſcurity to light. © The God in whom we be- 


— 


« lieve” ſays he, © is a God of moral truth, and . 


« therefore religion being the belief of a God and 
- © the practice of moral truth cannot have connec- 
e tion with myſtery,” When a man aſſumes prin- 


ciples at random, he may infer any concluſions 
from them he pleaſes. . None but a novice in 


morals, or one who wiſhed to offer a wanton in- 
ſult to thoſe that/are verſed in the ſcience, would 
ever have preſumed to adopt Mr. Paine's hypo- 


| theſis. Every ſmatterer in the ſtudy, however 


ſuperficial, is ſenfible that moral truths are not ca- 


pable of the ſame degree of evidence with abſtract 
propoſitions, and that after the largeſt accumula- 


tion of proofs, the moſt important queſtions are 


frequently left in confiderable dubiety. This, 
however, is a ſmall part of the obſcurity in which 
they are involved. When we come to examine 


the mode o their exiſtence and to inveſtigate the 
reaſons 
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reaſom of ths appearances. in the moral 
world, we are incloſed on every ſide by myſtery, 5 


and are unable to extricate ourſelves from the la- 
barinth! That there is a ſpirit in man diſtin& 
from the material ſubſtance of which his body is 


formed almoſt every perſon firmly believes: but 


in what the nature or eſſence of this ſpirit con- 
fiſts, the human mind exerciſes itſelf in vain to 
diſcover. 'T hat God'is infinite in perfection, none 
who have right apprehenſions of the Supreme 


Being, will deny; though at the ſame time it muſt 
be owned, that our ideas of infinity are limited "wo 
and obſcure. The exiſtence of moral evil needs 


no proof, we feel it in ourſelves, we cannot look 
around us without obſerving it in the world; but 
from whence it came, or how it can obtain under 
the government of an ir itely good and holy God, 


is a difficulty which long puzzled the mind of man 


and which-his reaſon never could ſolve. In ſhort, 


there is not a ſubject in all the leience of morals, 


to which myſtery may not be applied. Revela- 
tion then, conſidered even as a republication of 
the religion of nature, could not be expected to 
be perfectly plain in every point, ſince there are 
many doctrines of natural religion, about the eyi⸗ 
dence of which we can entertain no doubt that are 


replete with difficulties. An explication of theſe 
difficulties would have been of little importance 
to the generality of mankind, and perhaps is not 


ſuited to the rank which our ſpirits hold in crea- 
i | tion, | 
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tion difficulties upon any ſubje& being wendy” re- 
we to the underſtandings of thoſe who conſider 

it. As the Goſpel makes proviſion for a ne- 
3 to which the diſcoveries of religion were 
inadequate, difficulties may be expected both con- 
cerning the manner of the interpoſition by which 


- this proviſion was to be made, and concerning the - 


nature of the beings whoſe agency the interpoſi- 
tion involves. Murmeln in the ſcripture uſe of the 
word denotes not what is incomprehenſible, but 
what was unknown till it pleaſed God to reveal 
it. Now if there had been no myſteries of this 
kind in Scripture, it would have been the ſtrongeſt 
| proof that no revelation was needed, becauſe hu- 
man reaſon was adequate to every neceſſary dif- 
covery, whereas ſuch myſteries (and we acknow- 
_ ledge no other) affords a preſumption that the 
books in which they are reſolved are not the work 


of man, becauſe the reſolutions ” IR the | 


1 pon of human | invention. 


The laſt objectlon of Mr. Paine which I ſhall 
take notice of upon this branch of evidence is, 
that by which he accounts for the general recep- 
tion of the Chriſtian ſyſtem from its correſpon- - 
dence with the heathen mythology. A little ago 
we found Mr. Paine ſolemnly aſſerting that Chriſ- 
tianity had induced a revolution in theology, and 
now he repreſents its author as accommodating . 

his hom: to the prejudices and received * 
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of the times. But our author is not ſcrupulous 4 
about incurring the imputation of falſehood or in- 
conſiſtency, if by having recourſe to either he can 
promote his deſign of deceiving the credulous and 
undiſcerning. For this purpoſe he varies his 
mode of attack, lays aſide the heavy arms of reaſon, 
and aſſumes the lighter weapons of ludicrous deſ- 
_ 'cription and impudent buffoonry., He erects re- 
velation into a ſtage: Jupiter and the giants are 


placed as its ſupporters : His Satanic majeſty is 


introduced, in the habit of a mountebank : and 
Mr. Paine, with conſiderable adroitneſs, acts as his 
fool. This piece of buffoonry may do very well 
for a ſpecimen to the world of the character in 


which our author is formed to excell; but hone 


ſidered as an attack upon our religion, it is a libel 
; againſt truth, the very eſſence of abſurdity, ſtu- 
pidity and nonſence. One illuſtrious author whoſe 
literary attainments have conferred upon his writ- 
ings as fair a claim to immortality as learning 
miſapplied can beſtow, endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
ridicule into a criterion of truth. His attempt 
miſcarried, though ſupported by all the elegance 
of wit and the attractions of raillery. Mr. Paine, 
wha, compared with the Earl of Shafteſbury, is 
like the ſow at its vomit, has renewed the at- 
tempt, but with proportionably leſs ſucceſs, as his 
_ ridicule is more coarſe and his wit leſs refined. A 
calm attention and a cool ſobriety of mind are the ö 
moſt proper diſpoſitions for diſcovering and judg- 
a | ing 


& 


ing of truth, A ſtrong turn to ridicule diſquali- 
fies a man for tranquil deliberate reflection, and 
_ renders him impatient of the labour which rati- 
onal ſearch requires. By means of jeſt and wit- 
ticiſm the face of truth is eaſily diſguiſed, and few 
have penetration ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the natu- 
ral appearances of things from the maſk when it 
1 is artfully put on. Not much, however, is to be 
17 85 apprehended from Mr, Paine's ſatirical more than 
from his reaſoning powers, and as I reckon the _ 
1 preſent piece of impious drollery unworthy of a 
more particular criticiſm, I ſimply appeal to 
Moſes's account of the fall for a confutation of the 
fable which he has built upon it, 
I have now ſhewn from a review of the circum- 
ſtances of the times, that a Revelation would have 
been of the laſt importance fo mankind, from 
„Which I preſumed that it is not improbable that a 
Revelation was given, I have ſhewn alſo that 
there is nothing in the Jewiſh or the Chriſtian re- 
velations either abſurd in itſelf or inconſiſtent, with 
the pure dictates of natural religion, from which 
I conclude, that they are worthy of God, and may 
have come from heaven, I proceed to conſider 
the direct and poſitive proofs of their divine ori- 
. ginal. Mr. Paine takes notice of them in the laſt 


Pages of his pamphlet under the common diviſion 
of miracles and ne 2 


Miracles 
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Miracles have been variouſly defined. In re- 

ſpe to the power of God, and the nature of 
things, every poſſible action is equally eaſy to be 
performed ; and, therefore; the idea of a miracle 
ought never to be derived from the ſeeming dif- 
ficulty of the action performed. Since difficulty 
(as we had occaſion to mention before) is entirely 
a relative term, and ſince it is impoſſible to ſay 


how far the higher orders of beings in the uni- 


verſe excell us in power, and what opportunities 


they are allowed of exerciſing their powers upon 


. viſible objects, a miracle is alſo improperly. de- 
ſigned, what is aboye the natural powers of creat- 
ed agents to execute. The definitions that it is a 
deviation from the uſual courſe of nature, or that 


it is a violation or (ſuſpenſion of her eſtabliſhed 


laws, are only ſo far juſt as they imply a change 
in God's uſual manner of acting upon matter, ef- 

ſeected either immediately by himſelf, or mediately 
by the interpoſition of ſome created, intelligent 
being, in ſubſerviency to his will. For there is 
no ſuch thing as an eſtabliſhed caurſe, or eſta- 
bliſhed laws inherent in nature. They are nothing 
more than the will of God, operating upon matter 
in a continued and regular manner, and thus pro- 
ducing conſtant and uniform effects. Dr. Clarke 


has moſt properly defined a miracle to be“ a. 


% work effected in a manner unuſual, or different 
from the common and regular method of pro- 
ec Yigenee * the interpoſition of God himſelf, or 

a „%% ho) 
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See a ſome intelligent agent ſuperior to man for 


4129 5 


e proof or evidence of ſome particular doc- 


te trine, or in atteſtation'to the authority of ſome 
« particular perſon.” 0 When the doctrine is nei- 


cher abſurd in itſelf, nor vicious in its conſe- 


quences, if atteſted by a miracle which is not op- 


... poſed by a ſuperior power, it ought to be conſi- 


dered as divine, and its author, as poſſeſſing a com- 
miſſion from God. The grounds of evidence are 
theſe- that the will of God conſidered as operat- 
ing upon the works of nature, is ſtable and per- 
manent- that from this uniformity of operation 


there reſults what is vulgarly called a regular ſyſ- 
tem of eſtabliſhed laws, from which no deviation 


is expected, and never takes place except it be to 
ſubſerve ſome important deſign---that ſuch a de- 


fore, when an apppeal is made to ſuch adeviation, 
as an evidence of a divine commiſſion, it will not 
be anſwered, except the claims be good, becauſe 
the God of truth will not affix the ſeal of Heaven 
to a lye. But, ſays Mr. Paine---** Mankind have 


* conceived to themſelves certain laws by which 
« what they call nature, is ſuppoſed to act, and 


« thata miracle is ſomething contrary to the opera- 


3 "ons tion and effect of thoſe laws. But unlel 
e know the whole extent of thoſe laws, Ky If 


« what are commonly called the powers of nature, 


ue are not able to judge whether any thing 


te * may appear to us n or miraculous 
8 lie 


viation originates in the will of God; and there- 


», 


* E 


$ 


1 
„ 
ec « lye within or beyond; or be contrary” to her na- 
« tural power of acting. As, therefore, we know. 
not the extent to which either nature or art can 

e go, there is no poſitive criterion to determine 
cc. what a miracle i is; and mankind in giving cre- 
© dit to appearances, under the idea of their 
b being miracles, are ſubject to be continually 
Fo M6, impoſed upon.” Of all the objections that ever 
1 a 00 been offered againſt the evidence of miracles, 
= this is the moſt frivolous and untenable. Though 
5 perhaps we cannot explore many of the hidden ne 

tracts of nature, nor aſcertain the utmoſt extent 

of her laws, yet we are ſufficiently acquaintd 
with her ordinary mode of procedure in common 
caſes, - to be | ſtruck with the lighteſt depar- 

ture from her uſual courſe of operation. This 5 

knowledge is attained by an uniform obſervation, 
= . founded upon an uniform experience; and, there- 

1 fore, is more to be depended upon than any * 
knowledge whatever, becauſe there can be neither 5 
miſtake in the teacher, nor miſconception in the 

perſon inſtructed. I know that it is appointed 

unto all men once to die, and that from the tomb 

bee captive is never releaſed. I know that diſeaſe 
woll not vaniſh at the command of man, and that the 
tempeſt will not confeſs his ſway. Theſe are facts 
which daily experience pronounce to be true, and 
concerning which there can be no «deception. 
Nature in the common courſe of things uniformly 
ct Ins them in the ſame way, and they 
1 15 175 cannot 
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cannot exiſt otherwiſe, except that coutſe be 
changed. When I ſee, therefore, the dead ariſe, 
the deaf hear, the blind ſee, the lame walk, and 
the ſtorm ceaſe to rage at the word of man, nei- 
ther the wonders of kl ctricity or animal magne- 
tiſm, nor optical or mechanical deceptions can 
account for ſuch extraordinary phenomena, The _ 

change has taken place in that ſphere of nature's ; 

operations in which I was-moſt converſant, and it 

is perfectly unaccountable upon any other ſuppo- 

ſition, than a temporary departure from the com- | 
mon arrangements of e 1 


—— 


5 5” this objection, allowing it its utmoſt weight, Ry 
1s » inp todeſtroy the evidence that is founded 
| upon miracles, for granting them in the ſenſe of 
Mr. Paine to be within the extent of nature's laws, 
and to be only peculiarities in her mode of pro- 
_ cedure, which lye beyond the reach of human 
capacity to diſcover, it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe Fic 
” every pretender to a divine commiſſion, who hath 
ſupported his pretenſions by appeals. to theſe pe- 
culiarities to have poſſeſſed a knowledge unattain- 
able by human reaſon, which muſt have been by 
_ conſequence communicated to him from Heaven; 
which is equally the ſame as if the miracles were 
| OO on purpoſe to atteſt his miſſion. 
* of all the mode of evidence chat ever were 
cc invented to obtain belief to any ſyſtem or opi- 


- © nion 


A 


1. 


* 


r nion to which the name of religion has been 
„given. that of miracle, however ſucceſsful the 
« impoſition may have been is the moſt incon- 


« ſiſtent. For, in the firſt place, whenever re- 


1 courſe is had to ſhow for the purpoſe of pro- 
L euring that belief (for a miracle under any idea 
« of the word is a ſhow). it implies a lameneſs or 
e weakneſs in the doctrine that is preached; And 
© in the ſecond. place it is degrading the Almighty 
into the character of a ſhowman playing tricks 
e to amuſe and make the people ſtare and wonder. 
It is alſo the moſt equivocal ſort of evidence, for - 
e if we are to ſuppoſe a miracle to be ſomething | 


« ſo intirely out of the courſe of what is called na- 


ic ture, that ſhe muſt go out of that courſe .to ac- | 
* compliſh it, and we ſee an account given of 
te ſuch miracle by the perſon who ſaid he faw it, 
e it raiſes a queſtion in the mind very eaſily de- 
_ * cided, which is, is it more probable that nature 
= * ſhould go out of her courſe, or that a man ſhould 
teten he f?” Phe: firſt of theſe. objections is 
founded upon improper notions of the ſtrength 


of internal evidence, the ſecond upon a low and 


abſurd idea of the nature of miracles and the laſt 


upon a falſe and ridiculous ſyſtem of ſcepticiſm. 


No innate ſublimity nor intrinſic excellence unac- 
companied with other evidence can give any 
ſyſtem of doctrine or morality a claim upon the 
reſpect or reception of a divine revelation. The 
higheſt degree of evidence which the internal cha- 

C 5 8 racter 
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| raſter. ol a revelation can convey 1s only preſump# 
tive. When we examine a doctrine, if its nature 


and tendency be good, all that we can infer is that 


it is worthy of God. If it ſeem to ſurpaſs the 
powers of human invention, this affords a pre- 
ſumption that it is of ſuperior origin. Still how- 


ever this would only be a partial preſumption ; for. * 


as mankind differ in their ideas of the human ca- 
pacity, they would vary in their opinions reſpect- 


ing the degree of penetration which is competent 


to the diſcovery of the doctrine. Some would re- 
ceive it as the word of man, others might aſſign it 
a higher author, and many would reject it altoge- 


ther, as finding nothing in it to humour their fol- 


lies or to encourage their vices. When the moſt 
high condeſcends to become the inſtructor of His 
creatures, he ſpeaks to them with an evidence 
which they cannot miſinterpret. He acts not like 


a a ſhow-man or a jugler (terms of reproach which 


the daring impiety of Mr. Paine hath employed) 
but as the ſovereign ruler of the univerſe, making 
the courſe of nature to atteſt the operations of his 

will, Are theſe childiſh tricks, that the ſea ſhould 
| divide, that the ſun ſhould ſtand Kill, that natural 
evil ſhould make a ſilent retreat before the anointed 
of the Lord, and that corruption ſhould yield up 
her prey at his command? This is an evidence 
fitted to ſtrike and to convince wherever it is pro- 
poſed: It depends not upon abſtract principles 
of philoſophy, nor is it derived by tedious and ab- 


WT: ſtruſe 
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0 ftruſe inductions. It is ſuited to all capacities and. 
to Fn Pu of ſociety. Rs NY 
e 

| NI. Paine Rath his laſt objection as if a mira- 
cle muſt depend upon the teſtimony of a ſingle | 
individual without any aſſignable reaſon for ſo ex- 
traordinary an event, and when thus propofed 
naked of all circumſtances, it muſt be allowed to 
have an odd appearance. The occaſion on which 
miracles are performed muſt always be worthy of 
ſuch an interference, and the ſtrength of the evi- 
dence from teſtimony muſt always increaſe in pro- 
portion to the improbability of the events re- 
corded. The ſame reaſons by which the Supreme 
Being was influenced to grant a revelation to man 
would actuate him to accompany it with ſuch evi- 
dence as might juſtify its pretenſions to the world: 
and if it was becoming his character to confer the 
revelation, he could not in juſtice to the revela- 


tion reaſonably deny the evidence. The miracu- 


| lous events which accompanied the firſt propaga- 
tion of Chriſtianity are recorded upon the teſti- 
mony of witneſſes ſo numerous, and at the ſame 
time ſo credible that the truth of the facts cannot 
admit of diſpute, except to a mind prone to cavil 
for the ſake of being fingular, or eager to reject 
the evidence, becauſe ir is not for its intereſt to 
admit the doctrines. When Mr. Paine aſks then 


\ Whether it is more probable that nature ſhould go 


out of her regular 8 8 or that a man ſhould tell 
| a lie 


3 


fs 
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a lie, the queſtion is unfairly propoſed: it ought. 
rather to be thus ſtated : whether ſuppoſing it 
worthy of God-to confer the power of working 
miracles upon one divinely commiſſioned to deli- 
ver a revelation to mankind, it be more pro- 
bable that miracles were really performed in evi- 
dence of Chriſtianity, or that the Apoſtles and all 
the firſt Chriſtians were liars, and that the nation 
of the Jews and all the enemies of the religion of 
1 eſus connived at the fraud. \\ 
Mr. Paine adds “ We have never ſeen in our 
te time nature go out of her courſe ; but we have 
« good reaſon to believe that millions of lies have 
« been told in our time. It is therefore at leaſt 
« millions to one that the reporter of a miracle 
4 tells a lie.”---Vice is not more deteſtable when 
clothed in the garb of virtue, nor irreligion when 
veiled with the maſk of hypocriſy, than abſurdi- 
ties when attempted to be impoſed upon the mind 
in a logical dreſs. Does Mr, Paine imagine that in. 
an age of reaſon ſuch impoſitions can be practiſed 
without detection, and that a round aſſertion ac- 
; companied with a but, and a therefore, conſtitutes | 
all that is required in argument. Before he had 
concluded that it is at leaſt millions to one that the 
reporter of a miracle tells a lie, he ſhould have 
\ ſhewn that the millions of lies which he believes 
have been told in his time were fabricated by re- 
porters of miracles. We have never ſeen Alex- 
5 K 2 „ ander 
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ander the Great in our time, but we have good 
reaſon to believe that thouſands of lies have been 
told in our time; therefore it is thouſands to one 
that Quintus Curtius and all his hiſtorians are liars. 
The reaſbning in the parody is not more falſe 
than that in the original. Shame on thee, Thomas 
Paine | ſuch argumentation is more like the ſophiiti- 
cal quibbles of a monk of the middle ages inured to 
the arts of cheatry and deception, than the en- 
1h ghtened diſcuſſions of a legiſlator of the or aaa | 
century. | N 
To che Miracle of our Lord's reſurrection our 
author ſtarts two objections. The firſt is that he 
did not appear publickly to the Jews, and the ſe- 
cond, that it was never credited by them. The 
beſt reaſons may be aſſigned for both. Conſider- 
ing the inveterate malice , which they had diſ- 
played againſt Jeſus Chriſt, and the obſtinacy of 
their prejudices, there was no probability of their 
aſſenting to any evidence which could be given. 
They had aſcribed his miracles to the agency of 
the Devil, and the reſurrection of Lazarus from 
the grave ſuggeſted a wiſh to take away his life. 
Inſtead of being convinced by the teſtimony of 
the ſoldiers who were placed over the tomb of 
Jeſus, they bribed them to be ſilent. And if our 
Lord had publickly appeared to them after his -- 
paſſion, and they had pretended it was a ſpectre or 
RI. and had refuſed to acknowledge him, it 
would 


[6] 

Vouid have been urged as a ſtrong preſumption oy 
againſt the reality of his reſurrection. The un- 
belief of the Jews may eaſily be accounted for from 
national partialities. To a ſon of Abraham the 
idea of a Catholic church ſeemed ignoble and de- 
grading. To the firſt born of the houſe of Levi 


the naked ſimplicity of the religion of the prophet _ 
of Galilee appeared barren and uninviting. And to 

a deſcendant of the king of Iſrael expecting to be 
the father of a progeny who at the head of the 
millions of Juda ſhould lead them on to vic- 
tory and triumph, till a tributary world ſhould 


bow in ſubjection to the. fceptre of the houſe 
of David, the hiſtory of the martyr of Beth- 


lem would wear no charm. Their prejudices ö 
then were too ſtubborn to yield to the force of 


any evidence whatever. But the miracles re- 


corded in the New Teſtament were to the diſci- 
ples, and thoſe who were impartial eye-witneſles 
of them, ſenſible demonſtrations of a divine com- 
_ miſſion; and to us they are as certain demonſtra- 
tions of the ſame truth as the teſtimony of theſe 
eye-witneſſes, which we formerly eſtabliſhed as: | 
unexceptionable, is certain and true. b 


The laſt branch of evidence which falls to be 
conſidered is that of prophecy. As early as the 
days of the firſt parents of the human race, a 
ſcheme of prophecy commenced, which though 
at the "RY e and ſymbolical, un- 

_ folded 


folded itſelf through a ſucceſſion of ages, and; gra- 
dually became more pointed and explicit as the 
æra of their accompliſhment drew nigh, when after 
the revolutions of forty centuries, they were com- 
pleatly fulfilled in the perſon and fortunes of Jeſus 
of Nazareth. For the fon of Mary being the 
only perſon to whom the prophecies could with 
any propriety be applied, and every circumſtance 
which was foretold, having received its full ac- 
compliſhment in him, we have every reaſon to 
believe that he was the perſon to whom the pro- 
pheſies referred, But in the prophefies of the 
Old Teſtament the perſon who is there predicted 
is called the Son of God, the meſſenger of his 
covenant, the ſervant of the Lord, and his elect, 


in whom his ſoul is well pleaſed; and the contin- 


gent events of futurity ever inſcrutable to human 
| ſagacity,: being only diſcoverable by that Omni- 
ſcient Being, who knoweth the end from the 
beginning, we have not only the fulleſt evidence 
that Jeſus was the object in which all the prophe- 
cies terminated, but we have the higheſt autho- 
rity to believe that he was a teacher dent from 
Heaven. 25 
But this is only one branch of prophetical evi- 
dence. Jeſus Chriſt not only fulfilled the Old 
Teſtament propheſies, he himſelf was endowed 
with the ſpirit of prediction, and foretold in minute 
and accurate detail, both the events of his own 
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life, and the future fortunes of his church. Mow 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that the Deity would im- 
part his own preſcience to give credit to an im- 
poſtor, who falſely pretended to be inſpired by 
him to deliver N and laws to mankind. 


( Mr. Paine objects . to | the vides of prophecy 5 
in general, becauſe even though it be real, it is 

not calculated to anſwer the purpoſe for which i it 
was deſigned to thoſe to whom it is firſt delivered, 
and he rejects the propheſies of the Old Teſta- 
ment, as not affording any proof of the divinity | 
of the New, on account of the looſe, obſcure and 
equivocal terms in which they were expreſſed. 
As the accompliſhment of predictions can be the 
only proper evidence of their truth, the argument 
from prophecy may be conſidered as more parti- 


cularly addreſſed to future times, than to the age 


in which the propheſies are delivered. The evi- 
dence of miracles falls, the evidence of prophecy 
riſes with the lapſe of time. But though the pro- 
pheſies did not afford ſo ſtrong an evidence of the 
truth of revelation, when they were delivered, as 
after the period of their fulfilment; this is ſurely 


| a ſorry reaſon for rejecting their preſent evidence. 


It is our buſineſs not to conform our faith to their 


original evidence, but to compare the predictions 1 05 


with the events, and from their correſpondence or 


diſagreement, to infer the inſpiration, or the im- 


; poſture of thoſe who delivered hear. Beſides 
5 10 they 
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they were not altoge ther deſtitute of ines even 
in the age in which, they were written, for many of 
the predictions related to things which were ſpee- 
dily to happen, and the exact fulfilment of theſe 
afforded a preſumption that thoſe which referred 
to more diſtant events would in due time receive 
their accompliſhment. A certain degree of ob- 
ſcurity in the language of prophecy was required 
by the nature of that diſpenſation of religion, in 
Which they obtained particularly toward its com- 
mencement ; but this gradually diminiſhed as the 
circumſtances of the times admitted, and as the 
æra of their fulfilment drew nigh, inſomuch that 
many paſſages in Iſaiah ſeem rather like circum- 
ſtantial and accurate telations of what had really 
happened, than looſe or equivocal predictions of 5 
what might or might not come to paſs, | - 


I have now compleated my anſwer to The Age 

of Reaſon. * How far I have been ſucceſsful in my 
replies I leave an impartial public to determine. 
When Mr. Paine's publication fell into my hands, 
L read it with that contempt which its futility de- 
ſerves, but with that horror with which the po- 
pularity of the author, and the miſerable tendency. 
of ſuch a production (introduced into vulgar cir- 
culation) would naturally inſpire every friend to 
the intereſts of man. Religion has nothing to ap- 
prehend from ſuch attacks; but the faith of the 
multitage 1 is unſtable, and eaſily (baker. I thought 

| of 
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of their * and it e me "that hey . 
| ſhould fall a prey to a deceiver, that they ſhould 
tamely ſurrender the friend of their youth, and the 
ſtaff of their age to the enemy of their peace. 
Upon this principle I entered. the liſts with Mr. 
1 Paine, not an unwilling adyerſary. I pretend not 
co have added any new ſupport to the evidence of | 
revelation; but if I have expoſed his phie, 5 
and detected his arts of deluſion; if I have con- 
firmed one doubting mind, or reclaimed one pro- _ 
ä ſelyte which his pamphlet had gained, I ſhall ac- - 
. count my time well ſpent, and my trouble amply 
recompenced. Poor and obſcure, my name is 
little known, and my influence is little felt, but if Fe, 
from the cell of obſcurity the fervent ejaculation 
of an upright mind can reach the Heavens, I 
earneſtly implore the God of truth, and the ſo- © 
vereign ruler of the univerſe, to protect our go- 
vernment and religion from the rude attack of * 
every impious aſſailant, to confound every hoſtile 
purpoſe that may be formed againſt our Church 
| and King, and to baniſh from our land every 
thing which can hurt or deſtroy that glorious 
fabric of happineſs which his © own arm hath reared, 
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